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is WHATEVER LOLA WANTS 


Lola gets more fashion news and pictures than she 
could find in any other New York newspaper. 


Lola’s eyes are popping at the vastly increased shop- 
ping news from stores. (The Journal-American, daily 
and Sunday, gained over 600,000 lines of retail 
advertising in the first four months of ‘55 . . . more 
than twice the gain of any other New York paper. 
And in April, the Journal-American was the only New 
York paper which had a retail advertising gain.) 


Lola gets the greatest S-T-R-E-T-C-H from the dollars 
she spends for food. (The Journal-American carries 
more retail grocery advertising than any other New 
York paper . . . and has for the past 12 years.) 


it’s better in the evening .. . 
CLES 
and it’s best in the e Jou: aa 


ba G0 


in the New York 


Journal-American 


lola gets the kind of reading that gals like Lola 
want . . . news served fast and to the point... 
Dorothy Kilgallen, Cholly Knickerbocker, Mary 
Haworth, Lovella Parsons and a parade of other stars. 
(The Journal-American is edited for on-the-go Lolas of 
New York . . . and their on-the-go boy friends, hus- 
bands, sisters, nieces and aunts.) 


That’s why the Journal-American is top-seller on New 
York newsstands every evening and why it can be 
top-seller in moving merchandise for you. Whatever 
Lola wants is what you want to sell her. So when 
you advertise, remember that more Lolas in the New 
York area buy the Journal-American than any other 
nickel newspaper or any other Sunday paper that 
sells for twenty cents or more. 
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Beverages 
For Sale? 


Elks will 


entertain guests 
51,800,000 
times in’55! 


Elks are friendly people who like to 
open their homes to guests frequently. 
The average Elk entertains 

4 times a month. 
87% buy soft drinks for home use. 
93% serve alcoholic beverages 

to their guests. 
Elks are inveterate hosts. As business 
and social leaders in their community, 
they are called upon to do an 
extraordinary amount of entertaining. 
You can reach this rich market only in 
The Elks Magazine. 


Get the whole picture about 1,080,839 Elks (ABC). 


See the new Ross Federal Report packed with 
facta about Elka and their magazine. 
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ADVERTISING 
This Product Didn't Exist in 1950! 


Now Sara Lee sales exceed $5 million annually for products 
which are priced at nearly twice the cost of average grocery 
store cakes. Sales moral: make no small promotion plans. 
By David J. Atchison, Chicago Editor 


CALL REPORTS 
How to Sell Salesmen 
On Making Call Reports 
By William C. Dorr, W. C. Dorr Associates 


HIRING PRACTICES 


Bum Steer or the Real Low-Down 
When You Follow Up a Reference? 


It's easy to get a former employer of your sales applicant 
to say nice things about the fellow. Everybody likes to be a 
“good guy.” But in hiring a man to represent your company, 
be sure you get the facts. Here’s how. 

By Bernard P. Gallagher 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Hercules Sells Prospects’ Customers 
To Break Trail for New Chemical 


Product: Lost in re-manufacture of branded insecticides; 
Market Condition: Glutted with competitive items; 
Prospects: Farmers who knew nothing about potential prod- 
uct benefits ; 

Jobber Attitude: Strictly cold-shoulder 

By Philip L. Patterson 


MARKETS 


Jim Hunt of Coral Ridge 
Sparks "Fastest-Growing Market" 


By Lawrence M. Hughes, Feature Editor . 


What Are the Most Popular Test Cities? 


Analysis of 503 test market operations reveals two major 
findings: (1) preference for biggest centers as test markets 
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“average” cities for new or experimental products ..... 
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By John M. Lyons, Vice-President and Sales Manager, Bilco 


MAPS 
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PREMIUMS 
ls Your Product a Good Premium? 


Any one of a thousand consumer products can be a successful 
premium—if it is combined with an idea to help the buyer 
to sell his product at a profit. The author, master salesman 
of premiums, discusses the ABC’s of the best premiums. 

By Arthur E. Irwin, Sales Manager, Special Contracts 
Division, International Silver Co. 
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How the Professional Salesman 
Makes His Approach 


It is during the approach—the first 10 seconds—that the 


The Record Speaks for Itself! 
salesman establishes with the prospect those human relation- 
ships on which to build the intellectual plane for the 
presentation, leading to a successful close. READERSHIP-Z zRO 
By J. N. Bauman, Executive Vice-President, The White 
Motor Co or ° e% See wee N BUYERSHIP-1.00° 
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By Richard S. Schultz .. 
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Paramount Finds a Way to Speed 
Snail's-Pace Demand for Flags 96% PAID CIRCULATION 


Old Glory is a slow-mover. But this flag maker saw oppor- Thomas Publishing Company 
tunities to promote other kinds of flags to fairs, service clubs, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 
Government departments, charities, schools and business. 

See how he combines salesmanship, service and promotion. 

By Maurice Oppenheimer, President, Paramount Flag Co. 
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You can get MORE 


You don’t have to sacrifice re- 
sponse quality for response vol- 
ume. That’s the opinion of Wall 
Street Journal advertisers — who 


have experienced this publication’s 


. Journa) 


than volume response 


dynamic power at a high-caliber 
level. If you want the same adver- 
tising dollar to give you both ex- 
ecutive coverage and pull, look first 


to the only national business daily. 


Circulation: 365,133 
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Only 6 cities have newspapers 


with more daily city circulation 


‘than The Milwaukee Journal 


and in none of these cities can the 


advertiser match The Journal’s 90% 


coverage of Milwaukee's City Zone 


Of The Milwaukee Journal’s total net paid 
circulation—350,095 daily average in April— 
253,792 copies are bought in the Milwaukee 
ABC City Zone ( Milwaukee and the imme- 
diate suburbs). That’s 156,000 more than the 
city circulation of the second newspaper. Be- 
cause of this wide preference for The Journal, 
advertisers reach an exceptionally large single- 
paper audience in Milwaukee. Although rank- 
ing 16th in city zone population, only six 
cities have’newspapers with more city zone 
circulation than The Milwaukee Journal. And 
in none of these cities is there a newspaper 
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which comes even close to The Journal’s 90% 
city zone coverage. In addition to this eco- 
nomical one-paper coverage, Journal advertis- 
ers also get a dollar-stretching rate 30% lower 
than thé average for newspapers of compar- 
able size in other cities. Ask a Journal repre- 
sentative for the full story on the business 
building potentials of Journal circulation. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


America’s Leading Publication in 
Advertising Volume for 5 Years in a Rou 


—_ 


BIG CIRCULATION...BIG READERCIND. .BIG ig 
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SUNDAY 


INDIVIDUAL 
MARKET GROUP 


STATUS 1955 

As of April 28th, 99 Advertising Accounts have 
scheduled COLOR—155 Accounts have scheduled 
Black and White for 1955. 


COLOR AD READERSHIP 

The latest Starch Study for All Color Pages showed 
an average noted Readership By Women and By 
Men in our Magazines, HIGHER than the average 
Color Page Readership in The Monthly and Home 
Service Magazines, the Women’s Magazines, 
Sunday Supplements, Weekly and Bi-Weekly 
Magazines. 

TIMING 

You can Time your Color LIFT advertisements 
with your Sales Moves in each market. 

Purchase space for any one city, some or all, and 
stagger dates as you please. 

You buy Magazine Editorial Excellence with News- 
paper flexibility. Rarely will you find a Center Edi- 


torial Spread in a book getting as High a Reader- 
ship as ours— Women, 92%— Men, 89%. 
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MARKETING SERVICE 

The flexible service of each Hearst paper, fitted to 
your needs and objectives, working to help your 
selling program produce top results. 

Our work in each city moves under your Divisional 
Manager’s direction. 

Route Lists—Sales Controls— Mailings— Field 
Work—Personal calls on Volume Buyers, etc. 


HEARST SUNDAY 


INDIVIDUAL | 
MARKET GROUP 


Represented Nationally 


Hearst Advertising Service 
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WALLACES FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD 
THE FARMER PRAIRIE FARMER 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 


SALES OFFICES AT: 59 East Madison Street, Chicago 3; 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17; 110 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 4; 672 S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 57. 


LETTERS TOTHE EDITORS 


IDIOT WORKER FOR HIRE 


While it is an oft-conceded opinion that 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
it seems I recently stepped off the deep 
end. 


I refer to James F. Bender’s article, 
“Six Challenges for Sales Managers” 
(SM, May 1, p. 36). In the course of Dr. 
Bender’s dissertation he states it is a good 
policy for sales managers to “give up all 
idiot work.” 


I thought it would be novel to use the 


‘ term in an advertisement for a position 


(being presently as the saying goes, be- 
tween jobs) in the situations wanted 
columns of three papers. It did not occur 
to me I was precipitating a’ storm in so 
doing. The ad, a very innocuous one in 
my humble opinion, read as follows: 


IDIOT WORKER for hire. Icdeate. 
Lucid, fluid writer and speaker. Heavy 
experience personnel, promotion and 
sales. Boswell to your Johnson. 


Then the hurricane began. Folks tell 
me (I didn’t know it was a sin) that 
you can’t designate yourself as an idiot 
in print. It is my opinion that this state- 
ment infringes my constitutional rights 
and deserves a consultation with an at- 
torney. The second objection was that I 
could not use the proper names of Boswell 
and Johnson without their written con- 
sent. This I was unable to obtain as I 
have been led to believe they have been 
slumbering these past two centuries. No 
amount of persuasion on my part, and I 
have always fancied myself as a pretty 
fair country persuader, would change the 
verdict. As a result, The New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune and 
New York Journal American refused my 
meager appropriation. 


Now I am not taking up the cudgel for 
any cause, righteous or otherwise. In the 
interest of good neighborliness, I thought 
it only fair that in the future SALes 
MANAGEMENT should exercise the same 
censorship that their esteemed contem- 
poraries in the daily field practice. 


Thomas M. Barrow 


101 Webster Street 
Irvington 11, N. J. 


®& SM > having no aversion to the 
word “idiot” or implications thereof, 
is happy to reprint your letter, Mr. 
Barrow. Between chuckles, both we 
and Dr. Bender hasten to assure you 
we sympathize deeply with the plight 
you are presently in and into which 
we may have inadvertently placed 
you. ... Perhaps without benefit of 
the classified columns some subscriber 
reading this may decide he can use 
your talents and will write you 
directly. 


TWO SM SERVICES THAT RATE 


I don’t know how you accomplished it 
mechanically, but your perforated page 


gimmick is certainly the nuts! If all trade 
service books could only do that, what a 
boon it would be to idea savers. 


And that map information article (“A 
Time Saver List of Sources for Maps for 
Sales Executives,” SM, May 1, p. 78) 
was to me, at least, a service of the first 
water. 


There are times when I find your book 
a bit on the “take it or leave it” shelf, 
but something good reserves a big men- 
tion. 


M. E. Cook 


Director 

Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

Feed and Soy Division 

Clinton, Ia. 


WANT BACK SURVEY ISSUES? 


As a subscriber to SALES MANAGEMENT 
since 1937, we have accumulated a file of 
the annual Surveys of Buying Power. 


I intend to dispose of the file from 
1937 to 1945 inclusive. Is it possible that 
one of your subscribers needs some or all 
of these issues for a complete file? Please 
advise. 


R. S. Arthur 


The Sharon Herald 
Sharon, Pa. 


B® Anyone interested can write to 
Mr. Arthur directly at the above 
address. He will be most happy to 
send the Surveys to interested sub- 
scribers on a_ first-come-first-served 
basis. Thanks, Mr. Arthur, for a 
most thoughtful gesture. 


DISCOUNT HOUSE SHOPPING 


Five months have passed since your 
January 15 (p. 51) installment of “Ad- 
ventures in Shopping the Discount 
Houses”—but the dust it stirred has yet 
to settle. Perhaps this is a tribute to you 
for publishing such a provocative article. 
Certainly one fact is well established— 
your magazine enjoys a wide readership. 
I am amazed at the variety and number 
of people who have read your discount 
story. I am, further, surprised by the fact 
that the college is still the target of a 
number of rather strong statements from 
companies across the country at this late 
date. 


This letter is not coming from a guy 
who has a chip on his shoulder. Your 
purpose in printing the article was, I am 
sure, to air the facts behind a very vital 
issue that confronts the retail merchant of 
today. My single purpose in writing this 
letter is merely to set the record straight. 
Since this college was named as an in- 
stitution actively engaged in the discount 
buying program,*I feel I should, at long 
last, present the true facts. We do not 
now, nor have we ever, operated a so- 
called “Co-op.” We have one retail outlet 
— “The Bookstore.” This store stocks 
school supplies and a few small gift 


(continued on page 12) 
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than any other newspaper 


This Philadelphia businessman is reading the financial 
section of The Evening and Sunday Bulletin—his favorite 
newspaper. 


. . 
To all the contents of a great metropolitan newspaper, In Philadelphia 


The Bulletin adds some 40,000 local news stories each ; 
year. This detailed concern with local news helps explain nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
why The Bulletin, in Greater Philadelphia* , delivers more 
copies to more people every seven days than.any other 
newspaper. 

Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streets 
The Bulletin is Philadelphia. New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 


*14-County A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone Atlanta © Los Angeles ¢* San Francisco 
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low 4% 
June 26% not May 8*-is the 
| Biggest Issue in Our History! 


NOW_ 
THE BIGGEST ISSUE, 


NEWS FLASH 
Starting Oct. 2, 1955..- 
The COLUMBIA S.C. STATE 
& joins The American Weekly's 


family of distributing news- 
papers, bringing the total 
to thirty. 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7. N.Y. © ATLANTA 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION « BALTIMORE AMERICAN « BOSTON ADVERTISER « BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS » CHICAGO AMERICAN « CINCINNATI ENQUIRER » CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER » CORPUS CHRISTI 
CALLER TIMES « DALLAS TIMES HERALD + DETROIT TIMES « HOUSTON CHRONICLE « HUNTINGTON, W. VA. HERALD-ADVERTISER » KNOXVILLE JOURNAL « LOS ANGELES EXAMINER » MIAM) HERALD 
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Two months ago, we reported: advertising vol- 
ume hits an all-time high in the May 8th issue 
of The American Weekly. Now—that record is 
smashed... with the June 26th issue carrying 
more revenue than any other issue in our entire 
59 years. Too, this month of June will be our 
biggest June on record, while the first six months 
of ’55 stand head and shoulders above any like 
period in our history. 


P boli 


Preliminary circulation statement for this year 
estimates a new high for The American Weekly 
—9,966,122. Today, The American Weekly offers 
advertisers broader coverage of more strategic 
markets, greater strength within those markets. 


The June 26th issue keystones The American 
Weekly’s big summer food promotion —“‘20 Ways to 
Dress Up your Picnic.”’ Sixteen leading national 
advertisers are participating, while over 3,400 super 
markets, concentrated in key sales cities, are coop- 
erating—using American Weekly picnic displays at 
the point of sale and tie-in advertising in their local 
newspapers. Both manufacturers and retailers recog- 
nize that The American Weekly packs the power to 
move more goods off store shelves onto the pantry 
shelves of the great American family. 


AME RICAN WEEKLY 


Beamed to the Enthusiasms of the American Family 


@ BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « DETROIT » LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO 


MIWAUKEE SENTINEL » NEW ORLEANS ITEM « NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN « PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN « PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH « PORTLAND OREGONIAN » ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS + SAN ANTONIO LIGHT « SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER «SEATTLE POST- INTELLIGENCER » SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN « WASHINGTON POST & TIMES-HERALD » WICHITA BEACON 
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THE 
OREGONIAN... 


...with circulation leadership 
Oregonian 10,281 City Carrier Lead 
Daily Lead 7,001 ABC City Zone Lead 
Over 2nd Paper 3,544 Retail Trading Zone lead 
40,848 Total Circulation Lead 


...with advertising leadership 


Oregonian 2,613,570 lines Retail Advertising Lead 
Leadership 1,219,097 lines General Advertising Lead 
Over 2nd Paper 3,316,115 lines Classified Advertising Lead 
Year: 1954 7,148,782 lines Total Advertising Lead 


THE Oregonian 


PORTLAND 1, OREGON 


Largest Circulation in the Pacific Northwest 


236,289 Daily + 294,216 Sunday 


*Sources: ABC Publishers’ statements for 6 mos. ending September 30, 1954 
Media Records total advertising, less AW, TW and Comics, 1954 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 


LETTERS 


items. It is operated by the San Francisco 
State College Foundation as a convenience 
to our students. Prices in this store are 
held to the suggested retail price. 1 invite 
your investigation at any time. 


It is true that about a year ago a group 
of our students informally approached a 
downtown, off-campus discount house to 
investigate a discount purchasing plan. 
The dealer agreed to make cards avail- 
able to the students if they would handle 
the work and cost of mailing. These stu- 
dents entered this plan without the know]l- 
edge or approval of my office, the presi- 
dent, or the Business Office. In distribut- 
ing the discount membership cards they 
used the Associated Students letterhead. 
Local merchants heard about the mailing 
and were quite upset. (We are a tax- 
supported college). We called the students 
together and discussed the plan. Once they 
realized fully the attitude of our merchant 
friends they immediately agreed to kill 
the plan, and they did it voluntarily, in 
the interest of what is good for the local 
merchants. 


Let’s not be too quick to condemn the 
kid who wants to buy a fishing pole at 
30% off. What pressures are being put on 
the manufacturer who made that pole and 
who knows it’s being sold at a discount? 
It’s one thing to swat flies—isn’t it better 
to remove the garbage pail? 


R. N. Doyle 


Director of Public Relations 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, Cal. 


attention: T. Harry Thompson: 
FIRING—A HOT SUBJECT 


Thank you so much, Mr. Thompson, 
for your splendid article entitled, “ ‘Fired’ 
Is an Ugly Word!” (SM, May 20, “The 
Scratch Pad,” p. 96). Indeed it is, and its 
effects were not minimized in your 
courageous article. 


If Management would take a leaf from 
your editorial and apply it to the solving 
of personnel problems, it would do well. 


Your question: “After all, what are 
we here for? Is it not to do the decent 
thing?” deserves a positive answer. Yes, 
we are still “our brother’s keeper” but 
all too often Management is inclined to 
overlook this fundamental fact. Thank 
you for reminding us to remember it. 


R. A. Fryer 


Sales Promotion Manager 
The White Motor Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH IN SELLING 


Your article, “Can Motivation Research 
Be Applied in the Field of Industrial 
Selling?” (SM, May 20, p. 81), contains 
many interesting observations, and we 
certainly agree there is no dramatic 
magic formula for guaranteeing sales— 
at least we haven’t found one. Certainly, 
the theme that we must better understand 
our customers to reach them is as true in 
industrial selling as in consumer selling. 


F. R. Milnor 


General Sales Dept. 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Here was a new kind of paper napkin de- 
veloped by the Scott Paper Company. It 
was strong even when wet. Creative imagina- 
tion devised a series of tests to dramatize 
this “‘wet strength.”” But, which of these 
tests would be most dramatic to TV audi- 
ences? Experiments were made on a “live” 
camera in the Thompson TY Workshop... 


While these tests were being made 
in our Workshop they were being 
viewed under actual broadcast condi- 
tions on television sets in J. Walter 
Thompson Company’s office. Thus, 
it was possible to pick the most effec- 
tive demonstration ...the famous 
Scotkins “‘apple dunking”’ test 


The J. Walter Thompson Company TV Workshop 
helps give the answer 
—how best to dramatize your products advantages 


The J. Walter Thompson 
Company Television Workshop 
is now over a year old. 

A fully equipped studio, the 
Workshop has a Dage television 
camera, sound motion picture 
cameras and projectors, and sets 
lighted by batteries of Kleigs. 

A closed-circuit cable connects 
the Workshop with sets in the 
Thompson office. Thus, when a new 
commercial is being created in the 
Workshop, the whole group of 
Thompson people concerned can 
watch its development. 


On sets in the office they see the 


1955 


commercial as it would appear in an 
actual television broadcast. This saves 
time and money, since each step 
is checked by the group as work 
progresses. 


The group can make sure your 
product looks right on television. 
They can help sélect models. Any 
flaws in the commercial can be 
picked out and quickly eliminated 
—before incurring the costs of fin- 
ished production. 


Because the Television Workshop 
serves as a “‘proving ground’’ where 
the creative minds and the technical 
minds can work out problems to- 
gether, even the best ideas are given 


an additional lift. The end result 
is more effective commercials, made 
to a higher standard of quality. 

If you would like to know more 
about the Television Workshop— 
or see it in action the next time you 
are in New York—write to the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 8-7, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 

Other Offices in: Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, 
Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Nairobi, 
Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Sydney, Melbourne, 
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Product orders—when you sell to business and industry—are the end result of persist- 
ent, informative sales contacts with all of the men who have a voice in the buying 
decisions. 

~ Some of these contacts—or steps to a sale—can be accomplished faster and more 
economically with Business Publication Advertising. Others—particularly the pay-off 
steps—require the specialized skill and ability of the salesman. It’s the combination of 
printed calls and personal calls that makes for effective selling. 

When you apply Business Publication Advertising consistently to the job of telling all 
of the buying influences what your product can do for them, you are saving time for your 
salesman. You are relieving him—at pennies per call—of many of the preliminary steps 
that have to be covered along the way to a firm order. You are increasing his produc- 
tivity by permitting him to concentrate more of his valuable working hours discussing 
specific product applications and closing sales. And you’re helping him keep the door 
open for future sales. 
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For Men and Magazines 
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THE ORDER 


4 SPECIFIC 
PROPOSAL 


“ORDERS AND HOW THEY GROW”, a 20-page McGraw-Hill booklet, takes a 
realistic look at just what advertising does—and can do—for the men who sell. 
Your McGraw-Hill man will be glad to provide you with a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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WESTERN MARSHAL 


new two-fisted TV Western Series 


KO’s the competition in its Premiere Showing 


The very first telecast of STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL 
in Seattle-Tacoma drew a smashing 18.8 rating versus the 
competition of “Where Were You” (17.0), “I Led Three Lives” (11.0), 
and “Beulah” (2.8), in the 7:00-7:30 PM time period.* 

And this is just the first round. 

STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL is the brand-new .. . all-new . . . 
two-fisted Western. Each of the 39 half-hour episodes is packed full of action 
entertainment. Filmed under the supervision of veteran Western TV producer 
Jack Chertok, this series offers top quality production for 
viewers and advertisers alike. 

STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL delivers double-action impact — 
net only on television but also at the point of sale. Sponsorship makes available 
to you an unprecedented barrage of merchandising material, 
personal endorsements, premiums. 

Westerns rack up an average 30.0 Nielsen rating — 24% higher than the 
ranking average of all evening programs.** And Pulse ratings list six 
out of the top ten syndicated shows as Westerns.*** 

Now here is STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL to beat them all. 
Excitement and action to capture your audience; powerful merchandising to sell 
your product — all wrapped up in a single potent NBC FILM DIVISION package. 

Get STEVE DONOVAN, WESTERN MARSHAL on your side in the battle for sales 
in your markets. Don’t delay — your market may be snapped up soon. 

Write, wire or phone now. 


*ARB, April, 1955 **Nielsen, 2nd Report—February, 1955 ***Puise— February, 1955 Multimarket 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


serving all sponsors 
serving all stations 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. * Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 
In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto; 1551 Bishop Street, Montreal 
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ISOLATION makes the 


Ade 


33 states in per capita Buying Income 

36 states in per capita Retail Sales 

37 states in per capita Automotive Store Sales 
41 states in per capita Filling Station Sales 
28 states in per capita Food Store Sales 

43 states in Gross Income per Farm 
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isolation makes a difference 
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pokane Market different too! 


AND IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST 
MARKETS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Spokane Market is a region unto itself, geographically isolated, with giant moun- 
tain ranges forming natural boundaries. Recognizing the logic of terrain, Congress in 1886 
passed the “state of Lincoln” bill which would have granted statehood to the area. Though 
the measure was pocket-vetoed by President Cleveland, the region continued to develop as 
an independent trading area—which to this day remains remote from and unaffected by 
advertising efforts in coastal cities 300 miles or more away.. 


With more than a million people . . . above average in income . . . spending more than 
a billion dollars annually for retail goods . . . Spokane and its great “Inland Empire” com- 
prise one of the nation’s top consumer markets—and certainly a must in any Pacific North- 
west sales program. 


To cash in on the full sales potential of this big-buying market, be sure you schedule 
the two newspapers that have been “home-town“ dailies throughout the Inland Empire ever 
since pioneer days—The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. Together they 
give you unequalled sales-activating coverage. 


Combined Daily Circulation Over 160,000—81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta, Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION AND 
WAREHOUSING SERVICE IN 


AMERICAN CHAIN is a non- 
profit organization repre- 
senting all that is the best 

in the storage and distri- 
bution of merchandise. 
Every member is selected 
for the character of his 
business operation as 
well as his standing in 
the local community. 
Every member .. . 
every link in the 
chain ... is ready 
and anxious to 
serve you! 


IN NEW YORK 


John Terreforte, East- 

ern Manager, will be 

glad to furnish actual 
warehousing and distri- 
bution costs in any section 

of the United States. Write 

to John Terreforte, 250 
Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., or call Plaza 3-1234— 
1235. IN CHICAGO: Contact 
Henry Becker, Western Man- 
ager, 53 West Jackson Blvd, 
Telephone: Harrison 7-3688. , 


“A Nationwide System 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


PEDRO’S HOBBY .. 


of Public Warehouses” 


The Mexican-Southern-Kosher Motel! 
For Every Laugh a Cash Register Ring 


One of our far-flung correspondents recently was bowling down 
U. S. Highway 301—in an automobile, of course—when he realized 
he’d been seeing some highly provocative signboards every little while: 
“Merely wonderful food,” screamed one. “Confederate cookin’— 
Yankee style,” blared another. “Southern style sleepin’ . . . lazy, 
man, lazy,” shrilled a third. All of them advertised a place called 
South of the Border Motel~It was dinner time and our man, 
titillated, pushed on until, near Dillon, S.C., a big, glassy motel- 
restaurant, ablaze with light, loomed up. This was it. 


He had a good dinner which took longer than usual to order 
because he couldn’t stop laughing at the menu. Like everything about 
the place—including the humor—it was big and broad. Under 
appetizers he found: “Gina Lollobrigida. (Pronounce it and you can 
have it.)”” Next to the Soups section was a note: ‘Music by Seeburg. 
Liberace you were expecting?” The flavor of the menu seemed to 
be a mixture of Mexico, the Old South and Kosher. For under the 
wines he found Garrett’s and also Horowitz, Margareten & Gon- 
zales, Kosher! The sandwich list occupied him even after his chicken- 
in-the-basket arrived. There was the Zsa-Zsa . . . Hot Turkey. 
There was (obviously the owner was a Democrat) the Tom Dewey 
. . » Cold Turkey. And the menu got in a plug for the motel part 
of the operation. “George Washington,” it said, “never slept here. 


But Rita Hayworth did!” 


After eating, our man explored the Mexican gift shop. It wasn't 
the usual tourist-trap sort of stuff, he reports. Good Mexican glass 
and silver. The cashier handed him a menu to take home. The last 
line he noted was, “If you think this menu is funny, wait till you 
get the check.” (It wasn’t that bad.) Our man didn’t stay overnight 
at the motel since Saces MANAGEMENT called. But the place looked 
comfortable and it was air conditioned. 


After he got back to New York he wrote “Pedro,” whom the 
menu indicated was the prop. “Pedro” turned out to be a gentleman 
named Alan H. Schafer, a hearty stem-winder who has his finger 
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. the guy who’s making a fortune on this crazy, 
mixed-up motel-restaurant (which runs like clockwork) does it for fun. 


they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Yes, people do buy more in Indianapolis. That’s because 
the average income per family in this great market is 
$6,593—25.7% above the national average—and 7th 
among cities of 600,000 and over!* 

Whatever you’re selling—golf clubs, sporting equip- 
ment, automobiles, food products—you'll find a far better 
market in Indianapolis, responsive and ready to buy. In 


addition, you get these other important advantages, as well: 


> It’s Bic . . . over 600,000 population 


> It's Sreapy . . . unsurpassed for diversification and 
balance of industry and agriculture 


> It’s Eastty REACHED .. . you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Indianapolis Star and 
The Indianapolis News. Write for complete market data. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


* Consumer Income Supplement, 1954, Standard Rate & Data Service. 
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One ad 
pulls over 
5,000 
leads in 48 
hours 


On Sunday, March 
6, a full-page cou- 
poned advertise- 
ment for the new 
Emerson portable 
air conditioner was 
published in The 
New York Times. 
The ad also invited 
readers to a public 
demonstration of 
the new unit on the 
same day. 


It was a cold, wet and miserable Sun- 
day, hardly the kind of day when most 
people would be thinking of buying an 
air conditioner—or going out to see a 
demonstration. 


Shortly after 10 A.M., however, “we 
were surprised and delighted to find 
consumers were arriving in droves,” 
says Hal Dietz, general manager of 
Emerson-New York, local distributors 
for Emerson. 


“At intervals the doors had to be 
closed. By the end of the day, more 
than 1,600 people had seen the new air 
conditioner installed and in action.” 


Monday the mail started to arrive with 
letters averaging 600 a delivery. By 
Tuesday, Emerson had 3,584 coupons. 
And although no telephone number 
was given in the ad, calls came in by 
the score. 


“With well over 5,000 well-qualified 
leads within 48 hours, of course we're 
pleased,” says Hal Dietz. 


Hot or cold, all year 'round The New 
York Times delivers this kind of “act- 
ing” audience to its advertisers. Small 
wonder they have made The New York 
Times first in advertising in the world’s 
first market for 36 consecutive years 


The New Pork Times 


ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT”? 


in pies other than those baked in his South of the Border restaurant. 
A mere 40, he’s a fourth generation member of a South Carolina 
family. In addition to his motel-restaurant business, he’s one of 
Miller Brewery’s top distributors. He entered the wholesale beer 
distributing business in 1934 on $1,000 of borrowed capital. Today 
he has nine branches, does an annual volume of over $2 million. He 
also, just to keep busy, is a real estate tycoon. A new business is his 
South of the Border Imports. 


Schafer writes the menus, the advertising copy and sets the gen- 
eral policy and pace for his motel business. He devotes 50% of his 
time to Schafer Distribution Co. (the beer business ) , 23% to his 
Miami operations (real estate and beer), squeezes in time for con- 
ferences with various of his junior executives on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


Dillon is only a few miles from the North Carolina-South Carolina 
border. And because of that geographical fact “Pedro” Schafer’s 
business came by its name. At the time he had two other projects, 
within a couple of miles of each other, under way. To designate where 
various material was to be delivered he had the shippers tag things 
“at the border.” Before the project was completed the name had 
stuck. And being a guy with a talent for making the most of things, 
Schafer carried the theme all the way. ‘The Mexican import shop is 
a case in point. 


. . « bigger and bigger! 


Last year he added a 38-unit motel to the restaurant at a cost 
of $500, 000 which brought up his unit total to 62. Now he has a 
swimming pool, burro rides for the kids and he’s planning a golf 


course. Keeps up like this people on their way to Florida will never 
get there. 


Schafer is still dreaming up things to make his motel-restaurant 
exciting, good for laughs—and profitable. Already there are four 
distinct dining rooms, all with Mexican theme but each with a 
separate identity. 


Every three months he revises and rewrites his menus because he 
wants to keep them current and because he doesn’t want returning 
customers laughing at the same old things. His road signs dot the 
highways for 400 miles from Virginia to Florida. 


The advertising program is geared to roadside signs and circulation 
of the menus through guests and friends. Billboards are tied to one 
color scheme—black background, yellow letters you can’t miss and 
a flashy desert pink border. The pink border itself is almost a trade- 
mark. Each sign carries the South of the Border Sombrero and the 
Quality Court Seal is prominent on all signs referring to the motel. 


There are 42 of the large signs, says Pedro. The layout is so 
well known that one of the signs doesn’t even have the name. Just 
copy reading ‘Guess Whose?” So far as he’s been able to discover, 
no one has failed to guess “whose.” 


Another sign is upside down. The copy reads, “We admit this 
sign is upside down. But the Border is in order.” Again, stresses 
Pedro, there’s no identity trouble—even at 65 miles per hour. 


Other signs have such hot diggeties as these: “Your sheep are all 
counted at the SOB Motel.” Another reads, “Down here SOB is a 
must word, not a cuss word.” Here’s another: “Southern Style 
Waitresses. You were expecting Marilyn Monroe?” Or maybe you 
prefer “Give Pedro the business. He has nine kids and two burros 
to feed.” 


All of this manic nonsense comes straight out of Schafer’s head 
and he gets inspirations all the time. His only worry is that he’ll run 
out of highway. The inspirations are always with him; the road 
seems to be getting shorter. 


He says his South of the Border business is a hobby. But the cus- 
tomers—and the money—roll in. And he plans to retire. In 1995. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 

reaches the greatest concen- sss 
tration of buying power — Advertising 
the ‘larger dealers and con- : Pages 
tractors who handle over 

80% of the available 

business. 


& 
Ye 
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Advertising Growth 


AMERICAN ARTISAN excels A good measure of a publication’s standing is the amount of 
in editorial content . . . all 


of it practical, authoritative, advertising it carries. 

and designed to help read- : : i ¢ : y Hl 
ers expand their markets, Every year advertisers in the warm air heating, residential air 
handle work more efficiently. 


conditioning, sheet metal contracting field “size up,” reappraise 


the available media . . . and every year American Artisan comes 
out ahead! The Artisan consistently carries far more adver- 


tising than any of its rivals. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN pro- 
vides the only FULLY paid Here, then, is the book that’s acknowledged dominant. Its 
(ABC) circulation in the field. 
Its superior editorial content ae 
attracts and holds the type valuable that it in turn attracts and holds the bulk of the adver- 
of reader who means the tisers in this field. 
most to you. 


editorial leadership attracts and holds a paid circulation so 


To reach most effectively the PROFITABLE outlets — the 
progressive dealers and contractors who handle 80% of the 
available business — you, too, will use American Artisan as your 


No. 1 medium. 
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FORWARD 


On June 15, the Chanin Buiiding, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, becomes the new headquarters for the fastest moving 
outfit in the business--Westinghouse Broadcasting Company. 
Now the sales, promotion, programming, engineering, auditing, 
and general service staffs of the biggest independent group 
of stations in the country will coordinate their activities under 
one roof to serve you even better and faster than before. Joe 
Baudino will continue as. VP in charge of our Washington. office. 
Midwest Sales Manager George Tons will remain in Chicago. 

Our new telephone number is MUrray Hill 7-0808. Call 
National Sales Manager Eldon Campbell to put one of the top 
teams in broadcasting to work for you. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


NO SELLING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THE WBC STATIONS 


WBZ +WBZA> WBZ-TV, Boston; KYW + WPTZ, Philadelphia; 
KDKA + KDKA-TV, Pitisburgh; wowo, Fort Wayne; 
KEX, Portland; KPIx, San Francisco 


KPIX represented by THE Katz AGENCY, INC. 
All other WBC stations represented by FreE & Peters, INc. 


WHO. is iowa’s 


FAVORITE RADIO STATION 
FOR NIGHTTIME LISTENING! 


WHO ei a at ere 04.27% 


KGLO SR 4.5% 
KMA HR 3.9% 
KICD J 3.4% 
WGN 9 3.2% 
WNAX 9H 3.2% 


‘we figures above are an excerpt from the 1954 Iowa 
Radio-Television Audience Survey — one of the advertisiag 


industry’s best-known and most widely-accepted 


audience studies. 


The 1954 Survey proves, for the 17th straight year, 

the effectiveness of top-notch broadcasting facilities, 

outstanding programming, deeply conscientious Public Service, 
energetic audience promotion. WHO believes in radio, 

and the Iowa audience believes in WHO... 


Ask Free & Peters, or write us, for your complimentary 
copy of the 1954 Survey. It will help you in your 
understanding of this entire area. 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


BUY ALL of lOwA— 
Plas “lowa Plus”—with 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Cot. B. J]. Palmer. President 


vet, Resident Manager 
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COMMENT 


The Market Changes, 
So Change the Product! 


The 40-hour work week in factories and the 35-hour work week 
in many offices mean increased hours of leisure for all of us, and we 
are plunging happily into this extra freedom from work. The change 
in the pattern of our week-end living is reflected in our attitude 
toward reading newspapers, for example. 


The traditional Saturday newspaper has, in many instances, come 
on hard days. ‘The number of advertisers who find Saturday adver- 
tising profitable has dropped. Further, advertisers tend to bunch 
their advertising in the Sunday newspaper. 


Faced with the problem of a slim-revenue paper on Saturday, The 
Chronicle-Telegram, published in Elyria, O., has redesigned its for- 
mat to fit in with modern living habits of its readers. 


The Chronicle-Telegram now has a week-end edition, issued on 
Saturday afternoon, The Saturday editions published in 1952 con- 
sisted of only 968 pages; when the week-end edition was brought 
out, the number of pages published on Saturday rose, in 1953, to 
1,208 pages; in 1954, to 1,612. The lines of advertising published in 
the Saturday edition rose from 77,652 in 1952 to a total of 120,499 
lines in 1954. 


If you have a product as basic as a newspaper, have you altered 
its content or packaging in line with the needs and wants of your 
customers and prospects who are now enjoying extra leisure? 


Silly Question, Brilliant Answer 


When a speaker at a meeting of professional sales people under- 
takes to answer questions from the floor, there’s always one benighted 
and frustrated soul who comes up with a query that seems to defy 
any short intelligent reply. But now and then the man on the plat- 
form catches one of these spitballs and turns it into an opportunity 
for a truly helpful observation about effective management _philos- 
ophies or methods. 


Such a troubled citizen spoke up at one recent convention and, 
totally serious, asked: “All that you say about improved management 
control methods is very fine, Mr. Speaker, but what are we going 
to do to meet competition in the next six months?” The laughter 
that followed had a large measure of sympathy in it. 


A less resourceful man would have retreated as gracefully as 
possible and gone on to the next question. But this one came back 
with the comment that meeting competition is not by any means 
the exclusive responsibility of the sales department. Rather, it is— 
or should be—a responsibility shared by every man and woman on 
the company pay roll. 


The speaker said something like this: “I believe it is our duty as 
sales executives to point out to our associates in finance, administra- 
tion and production that no firm can successfully meet its competition 
with the sales department operating in a separate world of its own. 


“Actually every person who works for the company is in direct 
competition with his own opposite number in rival companies. lf we 
can get our associates at all levels to realize this, we will do two 
things. We will show them the dignity and importance of their work 
as related to the total company objective, and we will sell with 
greater efficiency because more customers will appreciate our attitudes 
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Caders 


Dominant and almost 
complete one-paper cover- 
age of this great market 


on every Buying day. 


esuits 


Positive sales results as- 
sured by 92% circulation 
concentration in all-im- 


portant Cuyahoga County. 


esearch 


Continuing Cleveland 


Press market research 
gives a quick and sure 


measurement of results. 
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How CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT closes the gap 
between advertising and sales 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT concentrates on your best 


customers and prospects—-the men who buy and use 
construction equipment and materials. Both circula- 
tion method and editorial content are focused on 
this select group. That’s why your advertising in 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT stimulates direct action 
from these men who place the orders. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’s unique circulation meth- 
od gives you the best coverage of buying influences 
in the fast-moving construction market. Here’s how 
it works. Over 1,000 field salesmen of construction 
machinery and supplies, representing over 104 major 
distributors, personally identify the buying influences 
to receive copies of CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT each 
month. This unique Conover-Mast Franchise Circu- 
lation Method operates at the local level to hand-pick 
the proved buying influences. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’s editorial service pro- 
vides fully illustrated, tightly documented application 


28 


information—an ideal climate for your advertising. 


Result— you reach more buyers and get more buy- 
ing action when you advertise in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT. 


The Equipment Application Magazine 


Construction 
Equipment 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


oa z 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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and our service as well as the benefits derived from the product itself.” 


If this philosophy hasn’t been spelled out for your fellow-workers, 
make it a priority project for the next three months. It’s one effective 
answer to maintaining and improving industry position. 


What Makes a "Great Marketing Executive?" 


Lately, a lot of words have been tossed around about what makes 


a Great This or That. 


Before Association of National Advertisers at Hot Springs, Va., 
Charles Brower, executive v-p, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., digested opinions of seven other advertising agency leaders on 
“What Makes a Great Advertising Manager?” ... and came up 
with c-u-r-v-F. Such an advertising manager should have C as in 
Courage, U as in Understanding, R for Responsibility, ” for Vision 
and E like in Energy. 


A month later, at the Four A’s elbow-bending at Boca Raton, Fla., 
E. G. Gerbic, v-p, Johnson & Johnson, and ANA chairman, threw 
another c-u-r-v-F. From marketing and advertising managers Ed 
learned that a Great Advertising Agency is blest with Creative 
Ability, Understanding, Resourcefulness, Versability and Experience. 


The Great Advertising Manager, Charlie Brower found, should 
“believe in advertising . . . as an opportunity and a way of life:” 
should have “guts” and “decisiveness,” and “stimulate the agency to 
think ahead.” He should see that plans, once launched, are “stayed 
with,” 


Ed Gerbic’s Great Advertising Agency has “sincere interest in 
clients’ problems and ambitions,” and helps to realize the latter. 
Without adopting a holier-than-thou attitude, the agency still won’t 
“compromise its best marketing and creative judgment.” : 
Especially, this ideal agency works on “the merchandising side ;”’ 
knows “all the functions of marketing,” and thinks in terms of the 
entire marketing job.’ Gerbic quoted from a joint ANA-Four A 
presentation: 


“Better marketing must carry, increasingly, the main burden of 
development and growth of competitive enterprise—if we are to 
remain economically strong and politically free!” 


Marketing. This job is bigger than that of the ad manager or the 
ad agent. It embraces both of these—and much more. 


What makes a Great Marketing Executive? 


What qualities are needed to make the most of all the forces— 
of selling, sales promotion, advertising and the rest—to win markets 
under today’s very “competitive enterprise?” 


Over the vears SM has printed a thousand answers. But the 
marketing job is dynamic and its demands and definitions are ever 
changing. 


What do you think makes a Great Marketing Executive—todav ? 
Which factors would you list? How would you rate and weigh 
them? 


While others throw c-U-R-v-Es, we'd like ours S-T-RA-I-G-H-T. 
We'd prefer your answer in plain words, rather than plays-on-words. 
But whatever ingredients there may be of the Great Marketing 
Executive, we’re sure that high on the list will be 


Planning, 
Organization, and 


Leadership. 
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SALES AIDS? 


View-Master can boost 
sales...at low cost! 


On counters, at displays, wherever 
people stop to look, shop, decide, buy 
...your most potent selling aid is full 
color stereo pictures. And View- Master 
gives you three dimension selling at 
the lowest cost of any stereo.* 


View-Master provides story-telling 
sequence—7 pictures and captions on 
one continuous reel. Requires small 
counter space, easy to use, durable for 
long service. Hundreds of firms use 
View-Master because it does a big sell- 
ing job at a low cost. Learn what it 
will do for you. 

*NOTE TO PRESENT STEREO 

USERS: You can convert 35 mm 


stereo pictures to View-Master at 
low cost. 


stereo selling pictures 


WRITE FOR NEW 
FREE BOOKLET 


® Sowyer's Inc 


om vee ~~ ome 


+ 
SAWYER’S, INC. Dept. S. M. 
P.O. Box 490, Portiand 7, Ore. 
Please send information about View-Master 


three-dimension pictures for commercial use. 
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Sales Management Subscribers 


PACKAGING 


Ge Sure you sell “These Men... 


Packaging’s prime job is to sell the 
product. That’s why packaging materials, 
design, color, utility are the acute concern 
and responsibility of the sales chief .. . 
whose title may be: 


President 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 
General Sales Manager 
Sales Manager 
Product or Division Sales Manager 


A recent survey of Sales Management 
subscribers revealed that 


79 y o of these men have an 


. active voice in determining design and 


materials for the package 


61 7/9 planned packaging 


changes in the next six months 


Back up your advertising in the trade and technical magazines with the maga- 


zine that gives you. . 


. in one buy . . . these “must” decision-makers in the 


various vertical fields. Send now for specially prepared brief . . . “Packaging 


and Sales Management”. . 


. showing how Sales Management’s exclusive 


approach to these men offers you additional sales insurance all across the top 


of your market. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO |, ILL. 
15 EAST DE LA GUERRA, P.O. BOX 419, SANTA BARZARA, CALIF. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Offices: 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Other offices in 


Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Washington. 
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Sources: Federal Reserve Board Survey of Consumer Finances and latest publishers’ surveys. 


The market to cover 


The market to cover well 


Some 4/5 of the total circulation of the three news magazines — Newsweek, 
Time, and “U.S.News & World Report’—is concentrated in just such high 
income families. 


The market to cover FIRST 


The highest concentration—84.54% with incomes of $5,000 or more—is 
delivered by “U.S.News & World Report.” Family incomes average $14,503! 
The median is $9,330 


High incomes reflect high job responsibilities — 

in business, industry, government and the professions. 
This high buying power and high decision power 

are major reasons why “U.S.News & World Report” 
led all magazines in its field in advertising 

gains in 1954, and is continuing 

that lead in 1955. 


Americas Class News Magazine 


Now more than 725,000 net paid 
circulation—a market not duplicated by 
any other magazine in its field. 


What your 1955 advertising dollar 


BUYS 
in Newspaper Advertising, Nationwide 


$150,000 0 0 ee « « @ buysa 200-line advertisement, 6 times 
in 590 daily newspapers 
reaching over 38,000,000 families 
Coverage: 80% of America’s 47,600,000 families. 


*450,000 * «© « « « buys a quarter-page advertisement, 6 times 
in 590 daily newspapers 
reaching over 38,000,000 families 
Coverage: 80% of America’s 47,600,000 families. 


$2,100,000 buys a 1,000-line advertisement in Black and One Color, 13 times 
in 555 daily newspapers 
reaching over 33,500,000 families 
Coverage: 71% of America’s 47,600,000 families. 


4,800,000 buys a full-page advertisement in Black and One Color, 18 times 
in 590 daily newspapers 
reaching over 38,000,000 families 
Coverage: 80% of America’s 47,600,000 families, 


No other medium can match this record, either in coverage or cost! 


TODAY... more people are buying more newspapers than ever before, 
and in newspapers, the reader welcomes YOUR advertising. 


Published in the Interest of Newspapers and Advertisers by 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 


Heasext W. Motoney, Present 
Newspaper Representatives Since 1900 
Representing Newspapers Only 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + KANSAS CITY + MIAMI 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


TRENDS 


WHO'S WINNING THE RETAIL SALES BATTLE? 


The level of business currently is a bit higher than 
when the slide began almost two years ago. For the first 
time in history the total value of output and services 
reached the $370 billion mark in the first quarter. 


But prosperity isn’t very profitable for many concerns, 
particularly the smaller ones. 


In the retail field the department stores are having a 
big comeback. Both sales and earnings for the big boys— 
like Macy’s, Gimbel’s, Associated, Federated—are up 
very substantially—up to a far greater degree than retail 
sales as a whole or the particular classification of general 
merchandise stores. This only means that the little guys 
are getting squeezed. The big stores are making progress 
because they are enlarging and moving into new territory 


and because many of them are fighting fire with fire 
by out-discounting the discounters, either in the main 
stores or through so-called “warehouse” sales. 


We should think that this would concern sales execu- 
tives whose goods flow through retail channels. If the big 
are going to grow bigger, then good strategy would seem 
to be to put more men or better men on the big accounts, 
make some readjustments in trade paper advertising and 
direct mail promotion, perhaps develop special promotions 
and demonstrations just for the big stores. 


Back in 1939 the department stores did 14% of our 
retail business—but then plummeted down to less than 
10%. Now they’re back around 11% and trending 
sharply up. 


WHY DO WE HIDE FAILURES? 


In this issue, page 88, you will find an analysis of 
503 test market campaigns. Those of you who sell con- 
sumer goods will find it particularly interesting. 


We regret to say that it isn’t quite as good an article 
as we would have liked to make it, nor as good as we 
knew how to make it. What is missing, except for one 
illustration, is a record of failtres. 


The real purpose of a test campaign, as we point out, 
is to make it possible to minimize failures and to maximize 
successes. If a big company, at a trifling expense of less 
than $100,000, can determine that a new product or a 
new Sales-advertising theme isn’t going to go over well 
with the customers and the trade, it is likely that the 
test will save it many millions of doilars. Among the 
503 test campaigns conducted for clients by Selling Re- 
search Inc., many were extremely successful from this 
negative point of view. I have before me, for example, 
the names of a dozen big companies that ran tests which 
proved that the products or the copy or the offer weren’t 
right and wouldn’t be successful if employed on a national 
scale—but not a single one of the executives involved 
“dared” to tell the details—even though in reality the 
tests proved that they were smart, rather than dumb. 


The other day, J. R. Cominsky, publisher of The 
Saturday Review, made a talk where he quoted Richard 
H. Moulton, former research director of General Foods 
Corporation, as follows: “The record of American indus- 
try for the introduction of new products is very poor. 
There are some notable exceptions. But the number of 
new products each year that lose money and die off 
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greatly exceeds those that have a reasonable success. This 
is true with large companies as well as small.” 


Mr. Cominsky then goes on to say, “And we have 
developed a very bad habit—of always announcing what 
we are going to do—and then maintaining a baffling 
silence as to what happened after the cards were played. 
There will be an item in a bok publishing trade journal 
that some important publisher will spend $25,000 or 
$50,000 on the promotion of a new book or series of 
books, and nothing after that as to how and where the 
money was spent, and what happened. I should read the 
trade press a great deal more closely if it occasionally 
dealt in some ‘detail with a failure and the reasons for it, 
because I am sure I should find such reading highly 
informative and helpful. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that people don’t like to have their mistakes and failures 
exposed to the public eye no matter how limited the 
circulation of the media. But, in fairness to the reader, 
whose interest should always be paramount, some such 
service should be worked out to justify his expenditure of 
time and money.” 


We agree with Mr. Cominsky and we want to go on 
record as saying that this magazine wants and welcomes 
failure stories. But just try to get them! Either everybody 
clams up or blames the other guy. The president says he 
wasn’t for it but he let his top sales executive make the 
experiment ; the sales executive was double-crossed by the 
advertising manager; the advertising manager was sold 
a bill of goods by the advertising agency; the advertising 
agency was against the idea from the very beginning and 
eventually resigned from the account in disgust! 


Do you know some good, current failure stories? Sates 


MANAGEMENT will pay handsomely for well-documented 
ones. 
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MORE MONEY than ever before becomes translated 
into higher retail sales — which benefit makers of indus- 
trial goods fully as much as those more directly involved 


with the ultimate consumer. 
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WHO BUYS THE GOODS? 


From original sales records, more than three million 
retail sales transactions have been studied by the A. C. 
Nielsen Co. for the Cleveland Plain Dealer and assigned 
to the economic level.in which the purchaser lived. These 
have included apparel, furniture, department store sales, 
automobiles, appliances, foods and many others. 


It may not be altogether surprising to find that 72% 
of the retail purchasing, other than food, is credited to 
the better economic half (53%) of Cuyahoga County 
families—but the breakdown of food store sales will 
shock those who feel that one family is about as good as 
another on low-price items and that the lower half might 
be even better on such an item as margarine. 


On foods in general the A & B families (representing 
the top economic half) are responsible for 61% of the 
purchases—but it is that low because the lower income 
groups buy so heavily of potatoes and other bulk products. 
In the case of packaged, branded and advertised com- 
modities, the better half’s share of the purchasing runs 
from the middle 60’s to the middle 80’s. Here are rep- 
resentative purchase comparisons: 


A-B Areas C-D Areas 
Angel food cake mi 15.7% 
Margarine id 35.8 
Butter t 33.5 
Non-fat dry milk ‘ 31.0 
Coffee, regular ' 3 34.2 
Tea 3 29.7 
Dog foods, dry . 16.2 
Dog foods, canned : 28.5 
Synthetic detergents { 39.1 
Liquid detergents d 222 
Soap powders J 37.7 
Frozen juices . 17.2 
Frozen vegetables ’ 25.2 


Thomas M. Murphy, Director of Market Research 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, comments to SM on the 
findings, as follows: ‘‘Personally, I think that all of this 
becomes a little more realistic and understandable when 
we turn to the Census figures and find that 17.9% of 
Cuyahoga County’s families were found to have annual 
incomes at or below $2,500. This paucity of income auto- 
matically lifts a significant segment of the total family 
population from any substantial participation in retail 
purchases. It tells us that even in the buying of foods 
they must confine themselves to those commodities which 
provide bulk and nourishment at minimum costs. 


“Tmpulse sometimes says to us that where many of the 

families do their own washing they would seem to be a 
large market for detergents. But again, the absence of 
the pennies to spend evidently means they wear their 
clothes longer and wash them less frequently. . . . Some- 
times we get the impression of larger families among 
the lower economic order because we often see more 
children in the streets of those areas. But unhappily, and 
too often, this is the one -place available to them to 
gather. Actually in the suburban areas, we still find a 
rather adequate number of children per family. 
You speak of margarine. Undoubtedly, margarine is the 
economy spread, but evidently there are many families 
in the community to whom any spread is a luxury. One 
of the things which these Nielsen reports do is to bring 
realism to the understanding of food store purchasing.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Theyte taking a powder... in lowa! 


Powdered dry milk, that is! And the remarkable 
thing about dry milk purchases in Iowa, is that 
one brand, in one year, went from a 1.3 to 
19.8%* use on farms, and from 1.6 to 24.3%* 
use in Iowa cities and towns. 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER ann [RIBUNE 


An ‘“‘A’’ schedule newspaper in an ‘‘A-1’’ market! 
Gardner Cowles, President 


REPRESENTED BY 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Just goes to show you how a product, vigor- 
ously promoted and advertised in the right news- 
paper, can go places—and fast! 


Right newspaper? The Des Moines Sunday 
Register with its 1,310,000 readers, of course. 
For that’s the paper with from 50% to 100% 
saturation in 81 out of lowa’s 99 counties, 40% 
in ten more and better than 20% in the remain- 
ing eight. 

With the Des Moines Sunday Register, you can 
actually blanket the entire state of lowa with 
your brand-sc'ling message—tell your story to a 
responsive, “A-Schedule” market that outspends 
cities like Philadelp.1:ia, BostonandSan Francisco. 


*PERCENTS? We took them right out of our latest 
“Brand Inventory in the Homes of lowa Subscribers” 
—a report that can well mean new business oppor- 
tunity for your brand. Write, for your copy on your 
company letterhead. 


Jim Hunt of Coral Ridge 
Sparks “Fastest-Growing Market" 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


How does a “high-spot city” get 
that way? Why does it forge ahead 
faster? Who feeds the fuel to it? 

The answers vary with the mar- 
kets. But in every exceptional place, 
you may be sure, some individuals 
and outfits are doing some extra- 
special pioneering or pace-setting. 

Take Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Most months since last September, 
when Sates MANAGEMENT first 
counted it as a separate “leading 
city,” Fort Lauderdale has stood first 
among 279 markets in the U. S. in 
rate of retail sales growth, as com- 
pared with the over-all national 
trend. 

Reasons for its rise spring largely 
from the work of a Sales Developer. 
In 1946 he went down there to 
“rest.” Today he is building a dozen 
businesses, which this year will gross 
$10 million, and real estate projects 
which before long will be worth $100 
million. 

James Stone Hunt is president and 


Jim Hunt and Steve Calder have large plans for the $19,- 
389,000 they are paying for Ft. Lauderdale’s “Galt Ocean 
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active head of Coral Ridge Develop- 
ment Co. He and his partner, 
Stephen A. Calder, veteran Florida 
real estate investor, have bought and 
rapidly are selling land equal to more 
than one-third of Fort Lauderdale’s 
area. 

Their operations range from plan- 
ning and building home and hotel de- 
velopments and shopping centers, dig- 
ging 20 miles of canals and laying 
down 100 miles of roads, to running 
a cattle ranch. Other wholly-owned 
“Coral Ridge Properties’ include 
mortgages and insurance, an electric 
appliance store, a rent-a-car service, 
and scheduled runs by 140 limousines 
30 miles to Miami International Air- 
port—to pull the prospects from Dade 
to Broward County! 

But the basis of the business is in 
lots of land. 

In eight years Coral Ridge has 
added $65 million, or one-fifth of 
today’s total, to Fort Lauderdale’s 
tax rolls. 


Jim Hunt tells you that “the best 
investment on earth — is EARTH.” 
Specifically, sunblest Florida earth: 
“You can take the corn flakes from 
Battle Creek. You can take the stoves 
from Kalamazoo. But you can’t take 
the sunshine away from Florida!” 

Much of Coral Ridge land is being 
wrested from jungle of palmetto and 
mangrove. Some of it is the last large 
undeveloped ocean frontage on the 
“Gold Coast” between Palm Beach 
and Miami. For just this “Galt 
Ocean Mile” and adjoining area 
totaling 2,466 acres, Hunt and 
Calder paid elderly Arthur Galt of 
Chicago $19,389,000 . . . or nearly 
three times the $6,674,057 which the 


Mile.” They buy raw land wholesale and (through 651 
real estate salesmen) sell improved land retail. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


U. S. gave Spain in 1819 for the 
entire state of Florida. 

On it Coral Ridge will build 10,- 
000 homes, plus 25 ocean-front super- 
hotels, which would out-dazzle Mi- 
ami Beach’s Collins Avenue. Nearby, 
on the same acres, a $1.5 million 
country club has just been completed. 
A $5 million shopping center, with 
air-conditioned sidewalks, is being 
started. Across U.S. 1 from it a $2.5 
million Catholic hospital (for which 
Baptist Jim Hunt raised most of the 
money) is fast a-building. 

And “The Mile,” please note, is 
just one Coral Ridge project. 

Hunt and Calder buy raw land 
wholesale and sell improved land re- 
tail. Having no sales force of its own, 
Coral Ridge enlists help among Fort 
Lauderdale’s 176 real estate brokers 
and 475 real estate salesmen to retail 
the land under its guidance. 

Eloquence engulfs them at five-a- 
week breakfast sessions. And through 
the rest of each day and much of each 
night and week end Jim Hunt’s men 
try to see that they don’t slacken. 
Some of course fail to get religion and 
some are lukewarm converts. Eighty 
percent of Coral Ridge sales is done 
by only 20% of them. But these souls 
have become sufficiently consecrated 
to lift the company’s volume from 
$500,000 in 1946 to $5 million in 
i ey ae 


“Backyard Empire” 


Jim Hunt sold motor cars before 
he tackled real estate. But even though 
he built—in Detroit —the largest 
Chevrolet dealership, he still felt 
hemmed in and held down. 

He imagined “‘a big, beautiful boat 
on the Detroit River. On deck stood 
Henry Ford (I), Charlie Sorenson 
and other moguls of Ford Motor Co. 
At the oars pulled 10,000 Ford deal- 
ers.” He visualized Chrysler’s boat, 
similarly manned. (Loyalty, or dis- 
cretion, kept him from telling me 
about a super ark propelled by 20,000 
GM dealers!) 

He thought: ‘““We’ll build another 
boat ... We'll build our boat so that 
everyone on it will have a little more 
opportunity. We'll take five men and 
go into an area and develop it, and 
make something of it. Out of the raw 
land we'll create communities. With 
planning, initiative, merchandising— 
and work—we'll build an empire in 
our own back yard!” 

The best treatises on empire-build- 
ing suggest that you start younger 
than 48 years. In that span Jim Hunt 
already had met a multitude of prob- 
lems and challenges. 

He had, for example, fought 
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Executive V-P Joe Taravella (who learned merchandising at Macy’s) gives a 
swaying sales commentary to a bus load of site-seeing real estate salesmen. 


through three wars—with the Royal 
Air Force in World War I, in the 
White-vs.-Red Russian affair of 1919, 
and with the U. S. Coast Guard in 
World War II. Somehow he had 
survived everything from crash land- 
ings in the North Sea to the Battle of 
Salerno. At 20 he was a major. His 
medals include the British Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the U. 5. 
Silver Star for gallantry in action. 
His picture hangs in Ford’s Dearborn 
Museum as a “pioneer of aviation.” 
He became the first commander of 
the Coast Guard League. 

In the early ’20’s young Hunt saved 
enough from the sale of a few trial 
motor cars to open his Chevrolet 
agency. One problem then was to con- 
vert horse-and-wagon owners. He 
traded cars for horses and for pigs, 
poultry and other things, for which 
he had to find a market. Then he 
learned to sell used cars. He created 
the “NADA Blue Book,” which has 
long been the trade’s guide to used- 
car values. 

When the Depression hit, Hunt 
held breakfast meetings to get his 
salesmen in — and out — early. The 


men arrived with shoes shined. Hunt 
led them in singing “Happy Days 
Are Here Again!” When not work- 
ing on the scarce prospects, the men 
prowled the streets with a stout rope 
in their cars. They towed disabled 
cars free to Hunt’s service depart- 
ment. All this made work for me- 
chanics and friends for the agency. 

The business grew. (The man who 
bought it made a net profit of $1 
million annually in his first three 
years.) Hunt had made enough to 
dabble in real estate, in Florida and 
elsewhere. 

Money he regards as a tool. Plan- 
ning and work are the means to apply 
it. Selling is the catalyst which turns 
money, plans and effort into reality. 
Yet he says: “I don’t have anything 
for sale. I have things for people to 
buy. The buyer sets the selling price— 
it’s his money . . . No deal is a good 
deal unless the buyer is satisfied.” 

One of his own rules in buying 
land: “What will it bring on a rainy 
day, at auction?” He tells home-buy- 
ers to “make sure that the rent you'd 
get from it would return the full pur- 
chase price in five or six years.” The 
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same yardstick applies to business 
properties . . . And to keep customers 
from over-extending, or speculating, 
Coral Ridge insists on half to full 
price down. 

The Miami Daily News says that 
Hunt is “doing things in a style un- 
known in Florida since Carl Fisher 
and George Merrick. Hunt looks at 
a large piece of ground and .. . sees 
a lovely development . . . and he is 
willing to take fewer dollars... He’s 
working on social monuments, not 
just housing projects.” 

W here should you buy? Jim Hunt’s 
yardstick is: “Pick a town that’s 
growing. Then go north until the 
town ends. Go a little farther. Then 
buy acreage to the north or northwest 
on section lines. These lines will be- 
come streets. You’ll own corner prop- 
erty. The town will grow to you.” 
Except for those checked by natuaral 
boundaries, he has found that every 
city in the country has grown north- 
ward... 


The Hunts Invade Dixie 


In 1946, Jim Hunt moved down 
with his wife and two sons. (Jack 
Hunt is now president of the affiliated 
Atlantic Bond & Mortgage Co., and 
Jim, Jr., heads Intercoastal Dredging 
Co. and Coral Ridge Ranch, where 
462 cows and 11 bulls of the Santa 
Gertrudis and Black Angus breeds 
contrive to put the brawn on these 
three big men.) With them went 
New York-born Joseph P. Taravella, 
who had learned merchandising at 
Macy’s before serving with Hunt, 
Sr., in the Coast Guard, and Donald 
F. McVey, former sales manager of 
the Detroit dealership. Taravella is 
now executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and McVey sales man- 
ager of Coral Ridge operation. 

Jim Hunt couldn’t sit long in a 
patio watching the sun rise and set. 
He opened a rent-a-car agency — 
Chevrolets, of course. He’d get new 
cafs for the winter tourist “season” 
and sell them the next spring for 
more than he’d paid for them. He set 
up a small loans office. Soon, with 
Calder, he was buying real estate. 

More folks than ever were dis- 
covering Florida, and it seemed a 
shame not to step out and sell them. 
Soon, five million refugees annually 
from the Ice Belt would be trekking 
down Route 1, or flying or railing, to 
this tropical Eden of Sun, Surf and 
Sand. Each year they would spend $1 
billion in the state. And during the 
’40’s, enough of them by-passed 54 
other Florida counties to give Palm 
Beach, Broward and Dade half of the 
whole state’s mushrooming growth. 

Almost equidistant from the subtle 


There will be hotels and shopping centers, but most of Coral Ridge’s super- 
realty development is in homes in the $20,000-$40,000 price bracket. 


snobbery of Palm Beach and the neo- 
neonism of Miami Beach stands, or 
floats, Fort Lauderdale. Here is 
Venice of America (with 268 miies of 
waterways, 135 of them navigable). 
Here also is Springfield-in-the-Sub- 
tropics. In Holiday last November 
Carl L. Biemiller spoke of it as “the 
place where the ‘Beautiful Ohio’ 
empties into the Gulf Stream.” 

But although Lauderdale’s atmos- 
phere is Buckeye or Hawkeye, the re- 
routed river should be the Susque- 
hanna or the Hudson. Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. finds that nearly half 
(47.9%) of Lauderdale’s settlers 
come from Middle Atlantic states, 
as against 31.9% from the Midwest, 
9.7% from the South, 9.3% from 
New England, and 1.2% from the 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain areas. 

(As to means of support, Southern 
Bell shows, after studying telephone 
applications: 47.2% are employed 
locally ; ‘21.4% are owners of local 
businesses; 21.3% have private in- 
come or are “‘retired’’—perhaps to sell 
real estate to other migrants—and the 
rest work for out-of-town firms. ) 

The “Midwest” aura, however, 
persists through such influences as 
Arthur T. Galt of Chicago ; the bene- 
factions of the late Hugh Taylor 
Birch, who left an entire peninsula 
between New and Middle rivers to 


1954 Sales 


January $576,000 
604,000 


310,000 


February 
March 


Totals $1,490,000 


Antioch College of Yellow Springs, 
O., and the fact that a high proportion 
of the 18,000 college youngsters who 
play hookey in Lauderdale each spring 
come from the Big 10. 

It’s more than coincidence that, 
until Jim Hunt arrived there in 1946, 
the town’s building permits never ex- 
ceeded $6 million a year. Since then 
permits have mounted to $36 million. 

From a tiny hamlet of 2,065 in 
1920, Lauderdale’s population multi- 
plied to 8,666 in 1930, 17,966 in 
1940 and 36,328 in 1950. A current 
count gives the place 62,906. While 
Florida Power & Light Co. expects 
Lauderdale’s population to reach 
150,000 by 1965, Southern Bell Tel. 
predicts 162,000 by 1962. 

But such statistics derive meaning 
only in contrast to other areas. On 
one wall of the meeting room at Coral 
Ridge HQ, Jim Hunt puts things in 
due proportion. Between 1920 and 
1954, U. S. population grew 51%. 
Meanwhile, Florida expanded 249% ; 
Palm Beach County, 667%; Dade 
County, 1,491%; Broward County 
(Fort Lauderdale), 2,463%. 

In 1953 vacant land sales in the 
Coral Ridge area alone were $!,009,- 
000. In 1954 sales mounted to $5.5 
million. For 1955 CR is shooting for 
$10 million. 

On one wall is a progress report: 


1955 Sales 

$919,000 
655,000 

1,014,000 


1955 Target 
$664,000 
906,000 
564,000 


$2,134,000 $2,588,000 


(continued on page |28) 
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HOW THIS SALESMAN SOLD ME—No. 2 of a Series 


Innocent Small Talk 


Tipped Him Off 


BY GERARD J. CARNEY 


The salesman’s opening remark in 
many clothing stores is usually, “Slip 
off your coat, and let’s try something 
on just for size.” 

I was surprised, therefore, on my 
first visit to Walker’s Men’s Store, 
Dayton, to be asked by the salesman 
“Have I sold you clothes before?” 

When John Cotter found out that 
I had just moved to Dayton, he asked 
if he could have a couple of minutes 
of my time, and invited me to sit 
down. 

In a short time Cotter told me 
about Walker’s, mentioned that it 
carried the same Hart Schaffner & 
Marx brand I usually bought. He 
asked if he could open a charge ac- 
count for me, and called off the 
names of a few people I knew who 
bought their clothes from him. 


Without Obligation 


Then Cotter drew a 3” x 5” card 
from his pocket. “If you’ll give me 
some information,” he said, “I’ll be 
able to keep looking for whatever 
clothes you have in mind. Many times 
we may not have in stock just what 
you want. Since you travel a lot, that 
reduces your chances of being here to 
see all of our stock as it goes through. 
I can easily put a suit or coat aside, 
though, and hold it for you until you 
get in—without obligation, of course.” 

By this time I was so off-balance 
from this unheard of ‘“‘customer satis- 
faction” approach I gladly gave him 
my name, address, business telephone, 
and suit size. It wasn’t until I noticed 


Gerard J, Carney was vice-president, gen- 
eral sales manager, and a director of The 
Dayton Pump Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O. 
He has sold for Procter and Gamble Co. 
(soap) and Lodge and Shipley Co. (garden 
tractor). 
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him making a mark on the card that 
I realized my innocent small talk 
(under his direction) had just tipped 
him off that I might be interested in 
saving $20 the following August in 
the pre-season topcoat sale. 

When I left the store 20 minutes 
later, no sale had been rung up on the 
cash register; the suit I wanted wasn’t 
in stock. But that salesman had sold 
himself to me—and made me feel that 
I was important to him, not just a 
“walk-in” or a “‘see-you,” but a special 
customer. 

No, Walker’s didn’t have the suit 
I wanted that day. Six weeks later, 
however, I came back from a trip to 
find a note asking me to call Cotter. 

When I got him on the telephone, 
he said, ‘‘Remember six weeks ago you 
came in here, and you were looking 
for a single-breasted brown glen plaid 
suit in a light pattern? One came in a 
few days ago, and I’ve put it aside. 
Can you come in during the lunch 
hour tomorrow to look at it?” 


| Bought It 


I did, and I bought it. The follow- 
ing August, I bought a topcoat at the 
pre-season sale. Since then I’ve bought 
other clothes from him, often ending 
up with something different from 
what I thought I wanted, because 
I’ve come to respect his judgment. 

I’ve noticed, too, that every time 
I go into Walker’s, Cotter is busy. 
Many times he’s with one of his cus- 
tomers. If there are no customers, 
he’s usually leafing through his card 
file, writing post cards, checking 
stock, 

Cotter doesn’t sell clothes—he acts 
more like a purchasing agent, advising 
you, finding what you want, some- 
times telling you he can’t get it. No, 
he doesn’t sell clothes, but he rings 


up a lot of sales on the cash register. 
The End 
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“Cotter . acts like a purchasing 
agent, advising you, finding what you 
want, and sometimes telling you he 
can’t get it.” 


The Boss Got Three Cheers: 
The ABP Got a New Chairman 


When Donald McAllister returned from Hot Springs 
where he’d walked off with the chairmanship of Associated 
Business Publications he found a sign on his desk. “Rah, 
Rah, Rah for the Boss!” it said. The ladies said it with 
red roses. Everyone was glad for McAllister, a pleasant, 
considerate man, v-p and general manager of Geyer- 
McAllister Publications, New York, publishers of several 
business publications including Office Management. The 
firm’s own offices reflect McAllister’s belief that an office 
should be not only efficient but attractive: the place has 
been recently done up in new furniture, smart green walls, 
quiet floors and sound-absorbing ceilings . . . Don Mc- 
Allister had planned to enter the editorial end of Geyer 
Publications after he graduated from Cornell. Andrew 
(Geyer—whose widow, at 88, is still company president 
and is actively interested in the operations—is his uncle. 
Young Don covered the Cornell area for the firm’s maga- 
zine, The Gift and Art Buyer, while he was a student. 
But the only job open when employment time came was 
as an advertising copy writer. He discovered he liked 
advertising and selling and most of his company career 
has been in the advertising end of the business with under- 
and over-tones of editorial interest. He’s an inveterate 
skier and holds a private pilot’s license with more than 
800 hours of flying time. During the last war he com- 
manded the Air Force detachment which guarded Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park. 


Not By Boat 
Does Gar Wood Travel 


Say “Gar Wood” to the man on the street 
and he'll say “boats” right back at you. But Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., doesn’t manufacture any- 
thing nautical. And it’s just hired an old industrial 
truck man as v-p and director of sales and adver- 
tising. He’s Milton J. Peck, for the past four 
and a half years sales manager of the Electric 
Industrial Truck Division, Clark Equipment Co., 
and for 26 years before that sales manager of the 
Industrial Truck Division, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. (He practically holds the record 
for a division sales manager with that long span.) 
Want to know what Gar Wood does manufac- 
ture? Well, hydraulic hoists, winches, cranes, 
ditchers, bulldozers and finegraders; elevating end 
gates and material spreaders—had enough? The 
company’s products are marketed through 14 com- 
pany-owned sales and service branches and more 
than 200 dealer organizations all over the world. 
Nobody’s going to get wet working for Gar Wood 
—except, as Milton Peck puts it, “by the sweat 
of his brow.” 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


NSE's Dick Jones 
Never Says ‘'Die" 


He’s the new NSE chairman, its 20th. He was elected June 9... if ever there was a 
guy who was cut to the National Sales Executives’ pattern for its chairman he’s an 
indefatigable Southerner who’s living denial of the fallacies that: (1) Southerners 
are slow and (2) Southerners lack sales drive. For Richard J. Jones (the man on 
our cover) has been making wheels roll (literally) since he got an LL. B. degree 
at Vanderbilt University in 1926. His first job was as a salesman for General Motors 
Car Co., in Birmingham. He sold so many cars that he was pushed up to district 
manager for Birmingham of Oldsmobile Division. Later he shifted to an independent, 
was district manager for Studebaker. All this time he had been in Birmingham. But 
in 1950 his itching feet pointed to new, un-tapped (by Jones) territory: He moved 

’ to Chattanooga where he was president of the Dick Jones Motor Co., sold cars by 
spectacular methods usually dreamed up by some of Broadway’s better showmen. 
Today Jones is president of Kickoff Publishing Co., a football sheet which has doubled 
its circulation every year since it was founded in 1950. Jones believes that to be a 
success a man must like what he’s doing and that if he gives his best to it for eight 
hours every day he’s bound to succeed. “The small business,” he adds, “is within 
the reach of many and has the same chances of growth and expansion as the large 
corporation.” He’s been regional director for the Southern region for the past three 
years. For a report on the NSE’s activities, see SM, July 1. 
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TOXAPHENE 


Hercules Sells Prospects’ Customers 
To Break Trail for New Chemical 


> Product: Lost in re-manufacture of branded insecticides; 
> Market Condition: Glutted with competitive items; 


> Prospects: Farmers who knew nothing about potential product benefits; 
> Jobber Attitude: Strictly cold-shoulder. 


Across the dry southern half of 
the U. S. last month, from Texas 
to Virginia, thousands of sun-bronzed 
cotton growers were out checking 
crops for boll weevil infestation. The 
wise man walks diagonally through 
the rows, pulling cotton squares as 
he goes, and when he has gathered 
100 squares he looks at each of them 
for tell-tale puncture. If 10% of the 
squares are punctured, he knows the 
war is on, for inside these squares, or 
flower buds, are boll weevil eggs. 

In one season a single pair of eggs 
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can multiply into the millions. 
Adult insects, grayish-brown snout 
beetles about one-quarter of an inch 
long, not very pretty, have plagued 
southern cotton farmers since 1892, 
when they were discovered feasting in 
Texas cotton fields. Since weevils 
have been known to chew their way 
through $ $250 million worth of cotton 
in a single season. The cotton plant, 
heavy in pollen, succulent in nutri- 
ents, is appetizing to insects other 
than the boll weevil; last month, also, 
cottonmen had an eye out for other 


profit-suckers: bollworms, lygus bugs, 
thrips, cotton leafworms, cutworms, 
aphids, fleahoppers, stinkbugs. 

Since World War II, especially, 
the use of insecticides to battle cotton 
and other plant enemies has been on 
an upward swing; following recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, state experiment sta- 
tions, extension services, professional 
agencies, and with the help of the 
pesticides industry, farmers are now 
able to control pests and are better 
prepared to prevent losses. 
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101 PROMOTIONAL AIDS back up 
personal selling efforts of Hercules 
field representatives, who educate 
agricultural insecticide formulators 
and farmers to benefits of toxaphene. 
Agricultural chemicals division at 
Hercules is built around insect-killer 
toxaphene. Product was introduced 
to formulators about éight years ago; 
Hercules is sole producer. 


——P 
TO ESTABLISH IDENTITY for toxa- 
phene at dealer level, Hercules trains 
field representatives to help dealers 
display insect control information 
furnished by company. Field man, left, 
sets up pamphiets for agricultural 
supply dealer, who soon gets impres- 
sion, “There’s always someone from 
Hercules around.” 


Among the leading organic insec- 
ticides available to farmers is toxa- 
phene, a chemical derived from tur- 
pentine found in southern pine, It: is 
manufactured only by Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del., and sold 
to formulators who turn it into a 
finished, ready-to-apply product. For- 
mulators pass it along to retail—feed 
and seed stores, for example. Her- 
cules’ original product, technical toxa- 
phene, loses its identity at retail; the 
poison is packaged and sold as a con- 
centrated dust or spray under brand 
names created by formulators. 

Identity-loss poses a problem for 
any industrial manufacturer who must 
create demand for an end product. 
So it was with Hercules when the 
company’s chemists developed toxa- 
phene eight years ago. At that time 
farmers were poison-conscious, having 
been educated to a “poisoning pays” 
philosophy by the exponents of DDT 
and other rodent, bug or weed killers. 
Most lethal chemicals were effective, 
too, when applied according to the 
recommendations of experts. But here 
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was Hercules with “another’”’ insecti- 
cide, and how was the company to 
bring farmers around to a new phil- 
osophy “Poisoning pays—with 
toxaphene?”’ 

The agricultural chemicals division 
of Hercules Naval Stores Depart- 
ment has made remarkable strides in 
getting toxaphene into the hands of 
users, as this report will indicate. In 
eight years, toxaphene sales have 
climbed from nothing to millions of 
pounds per year. A little more than 
a year ago Hercules had no agricul- 
tural chemical unit. Now the unit is 
a complete division, embracing sales, 
development, research and field ap- 
plications. It grew largely around 
toxaphene. The division is managed 
by Richard T. Yates, Jr., who, ac- 
cording to Montgomery R. Budd, 
director of Hercules advertising, 
“spearheads both the field sales work 
and the development program.”’ 

Under Yates is Richard J. Both, 
sales manager of the division, a young 
man whom Budd characterizes as 
“brilliant, a kind of sharp field lieu- 
tenant who started as a salesman with 
us. He is a Harvard boy thrown into 
traveling in the Deep South,” 


‘Two men, according to Budd, 
sparked toxaphene’s success from the 
time it was discovered. They are: 
Paul Mayfield, “the key man,” a 
member of the board of directors, 
general manager of Naval Stores and, 
when toxaphene was launched, di- 
rector af sales; Albert E. Forster, 
president of Hercules, chairman of 
the executive committee, a member 
of the finance committee. Forster was 
general manager of the Naval Stores 
Department in the early development 
of toxaphene. 

So, from the beginning, direction 
came from the fof. 

The policy Forster and Mayfield 
set forth was roughly this: Promote 
toxaphene only when and if its worth 
is demonstrated in actual field tests 
by national, state and local pesticide 
authorities; refrain from recommend- 
ing its use until substantiating data 
are obtained. Cooperate fully with the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
pertinent federal government, state, 
local and accredited professional agen- 
cies, so that objective data may be 
obtained, and correct recommenda- 
tions developed. 

First step in putting toxaphene into 
commercial harness was to make it 
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available to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for tests. Coincidentally 
it was supplied to state research sta- 
tions for local testing (conditions 
vary from area to area, and for this 
reason growers find it worth-while to 
follow local recommendations). Ob- 
ject was to get Federal and state 
officials to recommend toxaphene as 
an effective insect killer, and to make 
certain that these recommendations 
be published in official bulletins. 

In 1948, Government entomolo- 
gists, state agricultural experiment 
stations, agricultural chemists and the 
USDA came through with the solid 
recommendations Hercules had hoped 
for. In official bulletins, some of which 
are distributed to county agents and 
farmers, toxaphene recommendations 
were made in terms of local areas, 
type of crop, type of insect, weather 
conditions, application techniques, per- 
centage of kill. 

It meant that Hercules was free to 
promote toxaphene, to market re- 
search, to analyze sales potential; to 
sell to formulators; to clear acres of 
southern pine, rout out the stumps 
and go into production commercially. 

Still, farmers would not buy toxa- 
pliene preparations unless they know 
about them, knew what the products 
would do and how to use them. Fur- 
ther, Hercules’ direct market, the 
formulators, would not buy toxa- 
phene unless farmers were demand- 
ing it from local dealers. 

Step two, then, was to demonstrate 
toxaphene demand to dealers and 
formulators. 


Recruits Task Force 


To accomplish this, Hercules laid 
plans to recruit, train and equip a 
task force of field representatives. 

It was conceived that these men, 
whoever they might be, would lend 
assistance in fighting local insect out- 
breaks; they would discuss insect 
problems with county agents and 
local dealers, and spread the word 
about toxaphene to farmers. In their 
assigned territories they would con- 
tact and make friends with “key” 
farmers; they would conduct small- 
scale toxaphene tests on a few acres of 
cotton and invite farm neighbors to 
see results. These men were to act as 
good will ambassadors and were to 
sell primarily, education. They were 
to visit state research stations and ag- 
ricultural extension services and de- 
velop the friendship and confidence 
of those officials in charge. Occasion- 
ally they might spend an afternoon 
with a county agent to learn which 
dealers most of the farmers patron- 
ized. They were to talk up toxaphene 
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at propitious moments, help a farmer 
put up a fence, sit in on Grange meet- 
ings, help a seed dealer arrange a dis- 
play of garden tools. 

These men would be Hercules 
listening posts, a kind of intelligence 
service. They would report crop, 
weather, price information to Wil- 
mington ; they might appear as guests 
on farm programs on radio and TV, 
to explain the how’s and why’s of 
better insect control. 

They would buttonhole formulator 
salesmen, offer to show them a good 
fishing spot out of Birmingham or 
introduce them to a new dealer on 
Main Street. They might address a 
vocational ag class, talk about the 
pestilence—causes and cures. 

Farmers, dealers, county agents and 
formulator representatives would soon 
get the idea. “You know,” a dealer 
might say, “there’s always someone 
from Hercules around.” 


Right for Business 


This task force would be living 
proof that Hercules was a good source 
of educational material and a forth- 
right company to do business with. 

And so a recruiting program was 
begun. 

Manpower is not easy to come by, 
not the kind of manpower Hercules 
was looking for. You can locate men 
trained in engineering, or chemistry, 
finance, sales, agriculture. But Her- 
cules’ problem was to locate men 
capable of wearing two hats at the 
same time—sales and agriculture. 

Nevertheless, the company picked 
six men “from within” who were 
competent and anxious. They were 
highly trained in salesmanship, but 
they knew little of farm life and farm 
problems. “‘Most of them,” says Both, 
“had never seen a cotton plant.” 

These men, the “toxaphene six,” 
went out to demonstrate toxaphene to 
farmers and county agents, and they 
explained the poison’s virtues to as 
many dealers and formulators as they 
could. After six months, all of them 
had seen cotton. But by 1951 there 
was an excess of insecticides on the 
market, and the honeymoon was over. 

Crystal-ball market analysis had 
led many insecticide producers to 
overestimate potential sales. Hercules, 
itself, “failed at first” in “realistic” 
market analysis. There was an excess, 
too, of insecticide publicity. 

By 1952 Yates, manager of the 
agricultural chemicals division, but 
then assistant director of sales, set 
out to recruit other toxaphene sales 
representatives. He visited leading 
land-grant colleges throughout the 
South and other cotton producing 
areas. In interviews with hundreds of 


soon-to-graduate agricultural stu- 
dents, he looked for young men who: 

1. Through instinct or inclination, 
could accept and benefit from the 
Hercules brand of sales training. 

2. Had lived most of their lives on 
farms, knew a gang plow from a 
bayou bank. 

3. Had the ability, latent or other- 
wise, to “talk commercially.” 

Yates came back to Wilmington 
with 10 graduates. Most of them had 
degrees in entomology. 

They were “geographically hired,” 
because, later, they would go back 
to their home states as Hercules men, 
and they would again take up resi- 
dence in Texas, Georgia and the 
other cotton areas. They had not only 
seen cotton, they had cultivated it; 
they would soon be traveling, in their 
territories, up to 50,000 miles a year, 
talking, demonstrating, explaining— 
toxaphene. 

A get-acquainted program, in Wil- 
mington, gave the 10 men a quick 
but thorough look at how a corpora- 
tion is run, and a working knowledge 
of what the company’s six operating 
departments produce. 

They were put to work at the 
toxaphene plant for two weeks, saw 
bulldozers up-ending stumps, soon 
realized it was necessary to clear 100 
acres of pine stumps per day to main- 
tain production. They were sent out 
to work with district managers and 
the “original six.” 


Needs Arguments 


No sales responsibilities were given 
the new men at first. But to get the 
feel of the future, they were sent out 
to visit research stations, dealers, 
county agents. They soon realized that 
Hercules faced competitive problems 
in marketing the insecticide. Certain 
selling arguments were necessary. 

Finally, each man was assigned a 
territory. His immediate superior: the 
branch office manager. BOM’s report 
to Sales Manager Both at Wilming- 
ton. 

Today there are 18 former land- 
grant recruits and about 12 branch 
office managers involved in direct sales 
work on toxaphene. In a typical day, 
a toxaphene representative has certain 
key people to see: 

1. State research and extension 
authorities. 

2. Customers (who act as jobbers, 
or formulators). 

3. Extension services, county agents. 

4. Dealers. 

5. Farmers—especially the “impor- 
tant” ones, those who set the pace in 
a community. 

“Because they are selling educa- 
tion,” says Both, “it is amazing to see 
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How to EANaene in advertising 


The reduction of guesswork starts with a painstaking analysis 
of the advertiser’s sales experience. But there are definite 
limits here. Call reports, or the salesmen’s theories as to why 
some people buy and others don’t, can be misleading. 


Confusing, anyway. Surely you've sat in sales meetings 
where each man expressed a different, but equally positive 
idea of the one best sales approach! 


Today there is a new and inexpensive way to sharpen the 
common denominators of your best sales approaches as they 
apply to each of the different fields you sell. It is a highly 
specialized type of personal sales investigation which we 
have developed over a period of many years. 


We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs underneath 
the reasons your prospects give for not buying. Its approach 
is unbiased; we get a client’s potential customers to talk about 
things they normally wouldn’t tell his salesmen. It goes 
beyond the scope of most “depth interviewing” in that every 
one of our investigators has had considerable sales experi- 
ence. Thus you are weil assured that the work we do for you 
will be handled tactfully and with genuine “sales sense.” 


And the chances are very good that their experienced 
sales perception will help you crystallize the conditions to 
be met in each field; will materially reduce the guesswork 
that hampers advertising effectiveness. 


Sometimes, naturally, this work is of a highly confidential 
nature. But there are many cases we can tell you about, if 
you'd like to hear how other companies have used Hopper 
Company Sales Investigations to get “Ditch-Digging Adver- 
tising That Sells by Helping People Buy.” 

The Schuyler Hopper Co., Market Research, Sales Pro- 
motion, Advertising, Twelve East Forty-first Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., LE 2-3135 
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the reception our men get.” 

Commercially, group #2—formu- 
lators — represents the key contacts. 
Actually, Hercules is doing sales 
work for its own customers, formula- 
tor salesmen. Remarks Both: “If we 
can win the friendship and respect of 
the formulator salesman, that means 
just one more salesman working for 
us.”” 

In one sense, Hercules sells an 
industrial chemical; in another, the 
product is promotion. ‘Toxaphene, by 
1951, had thrown the agricultural 
chemicals division into the publishing 
and motion picture business. 

Until the introduction of toxaphene 
there was no book available on prin- 
cipal cotton insects. Today Hercules 
has distributed, through extension 
services, ag teachers, county agents, 
formulators and dealers, four million 
copies of “Cotton Insects.” The book 
contains full-color drawings of 13 
major cotton pests, with descriptive 
text. Drawings were made by USDA 
Artist Arthur Cushman, a kind of 
Norman Rockwell in entomology 
circles. The National Cotton Coun- 
cil, in Memphis, reported that it had 
“been looking for just such a book 
for years.” It is published in three 
languages: English, Spanish, Portu- 
gese. 
A left-handed benefit: blowups of 
the book’s color charts and drawings 
appear in county agent, dealer offices. 

Another book, soon to come off the 
press, 64 pages, will show in color 
and describe 400 important common 
insects found in this country. No such 
book has ever been printed for general 
distribution. 


Insects on Film 


Hercules has also produced a full- 
color, sound motion picture called 
“Cotton Insects and their Control.” 
It runs 40 minutes, is based on inter- 
views with successful cotton growers 
in all areas of the country. There is 
some startling close-up photography 
of common insects. There is only one 
mention of toxaphene and no “‘ad- 
vertising.” Editor of Better Farming 
(formerly Country Gentleman), Rob- 
ert Reed, when shown the film, re- 
marked that he was ‘“‘amazed”’ to see 
10 plug for Hercules products. 

The film has “full endorsement” 
of the USDA. Copies of it—and a 
battery of five other films on insect 
control — are available to local ex- 
tension services and others in every 
cotton producing state. It is distrib- 
uted through Hercules sales offices. 
Also for distribution: packages of 
Kodachrome (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
slides, 2” x 2”, showing life cycles of 
cotton, seed, cereal and forage insect 
pests. 
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Interestingly, Hercules gets heavily 
into consumer advertising for its in- 
sect killer. This includes localized 
campaigns in cotton-growing areas, 
through radio, TV, newspapers, farm 
media and, even, car cards. 

In the Mississippi delta region, for 
example, you can see toxaphene ad- 
vertised on 24-sheet posters. 

If an infestation of armyworms hits 
the area near Augusta, Ga., at 10 
o'clock one spring morning, by noon 
radio station WRDW will carry 
“emergency” spot announcements, 
warning cotton farmers to get out and 
treat, telling how extensive the in- 
festation is, the direction the move- 
ment seems to be taking, and other 
information helpful to growers. 

The next edition of the Augusta 
Chronicle-Herald, or the Kennebec 
Journal will carry toxaphene adver- 
tising, armyworm warnings. 

To cope with a sudden infestation 
in a given area, each of the 18 field 
men is equipped with an emergency 
kit. It contains newspaper copy themes 
and advertising mats, suggested spot 
announcements which can be quickly 
edited to fit the situation. 


Services Farmers 


“Emergency” time and space buy- 
ing is more of a service to farmers. 
It is not a straightforward plea to go 
forth and buy toxaphene products. 

Toxaphene advertising has _at- 
tracted the attention of people outside 
the agricultural and pesticide indus- 
try. It won the Topper award for 
Hercules in 1953, in entries judged 
by the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. It landed a Direct 
Maii Advertising Associztion award. 
The Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., saw fit to place 
outdoor toxaphene advertising in the 
“100 best posters” category. In 1951, 
Hercules’ toxaphene took second place 
in the Putman awards, sponsored by 
the Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 
for “the best use of industrial adver- 
tising . . . and the best documentation 
of such use .. .” 

There are other tools which in- 
directly help toxaphene along. One of 
the most interesting is Hercules’ 
sponsorship of an entomology awards 
program among national 4-H clubs 
and the Future Farmers of America. 
While Hercules finances awards for 
youngsters who do outstanding work 
in entomology study, the goal is to 
stimulate interest among them in 
matters relating to insect identifica- 
tion, control techniques. 

There are now 22,000 children en- 
rolled in the entomology awards proj- 
ect. To six national winners and six 
sectional winners in the National 
4-H Awards Program recently, Her- 


cules provided: (1) six $300 college 
scholarships; (2) 12 expense-paid 
trips for winners to the 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago, where the 
awards were presented; (3) 33 wrist 
watches to state winners; (4) several 
hundred gold-filled medals of honor 
to county winners throughout the 
U. S. 

To the 18 men scattered and travel- 
ing through the cotton country, com- 
munications with branch offices and 
the Wilmington home office are 
smooth, meaningful. Practical, even, 
to the man based in Georgia who 
covers 176 counties for Hercules and 
toxaphene. 

Expense accounts and call reports 
usually get no further than the branch 
office. Two other reports from the 
field men, a trade report and a weekly 
report, are routed to Wilmington. 


Reports Routed 


It is the weekly report which en- 
ables the agricultural chemicals ad- 
vertising, marketing, research and 
experimental staffs to measure toxa- 
phene and competitive insecticide 
supply and demand. Copies of the 
Friday report are routed to 15 per- 
sons in Wilmington. Among them: 
Mayfield, Budd, Yates and, of course, 
Both. 

A typical weekly report, written 
by a field man, takes this form: 


. Crop and weather conditions. 
. Insect conditions. 

3. Supply and demand. 

4. Prices. 


Says Both: “Our weekly reports 
replace telephone calls and put in- 
formation into our hands on a regular, 
systematic basis. The reports are per- 
sonally tailored to give us localized 
information. For example, we could 
use Government weather reports, but 
these wouldn’t give us the persenal, 
local touch.” 

There is another form of communi- 
cation that should be mentioned, sales 
meetings, held whenever there seems 
to be a need. “We put branch office 
managers and the field men around a 
table, and we ask them to take off 
their coats and roll up their sleeves,” 
Both states. “We try to get over to 
them their job functions without ac- 
tually telling them what to do. So, 
we use the group dynamics method. 
Group dynamics—that’s a high-class 
term. We set them to arguing.” Both 
explains that the let-them-hash-it-out 
method of group discussion “teaches 
us their problems, teaches them ours.” 
When the men head back to their 
territories, he says, they know that 
we want them to get the maximum 
good out of each call. The End 
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Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


ce 


How to use this emblem 
to direct prospects to your dealers! 


1 Use Trade Mark Service in the 


‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories 

This dealer identification plan is ideal for localizing your advertising. 
Your trade-mark or brand name will appear in directories serving 
your national or sectional markets. Under it will appear the list of 
your local dealers. Their names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
will be right at prospects’ fingertips. 


© Display the emblem in your advertising 
Appearing in your magazine, newspaper, television, billboard and 
car card advertising, it will help bring interested readers and 
listeners face to face with your dealers. 


Trade Mark Service is a sales aid that your dealer organization will appreciate. For more information, just call 
the Trade Mark Service Representative at your local business office. You'll find he has interesting facts for you. 
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Is Your Product a Good Protniunn? 


Any one of a thousand consumer products can be a suc- 
cessful premium—f it is combined with an idea that helps 
the buyer to sell his product at a profit. The author, master 
salesman of premiums, discusses premium fundamentals. 


BY ARTHUR E. IRWIN* ¢ Sales Manager 
Special Contracts Division, International Silver Co. 


There is a $1.5 billion market 
waiting for quality products of al- 
most every kind and in every price 
range. The use of merchandise for 
premiums and sales incentives has 
grown to record proportions in the 
past few years, and several current 
surveys indicate a 15% to 20% 
growth during 1955. 

For any sales manager the pre- 
mium field is exciting. It promises 
volume sales at a low selling cost. It 
can sometimes put an enormous 
amount of promotion behind a prod- 
uct and help to build demand through 
normal channels of distribution. 

Perhaps as many as 5,000 com- 
panies have tried to sell to the pre- 
mium field at one time or another. 
Only about 1,500 have succeeded; 
only a few hundred do so with any 
regularity. Perhaps 25 or so do a 
multimillion-dollar business annual- 


*Mr. Irwin is a director of the Premium 
Advertising Association of America. 


OBVIOUSLY, a dish cloth pre- 
mium with a soap product is a 
natural, but frequently unrelated 
items make good premiums. 
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its giveaway. 


ly, and do it consistently, year-in and 
year-out. 

Yet any one of thousands of con- 
sumer products can be a premium— 
if it is combined with an idea. 

It is in this realm of ideas that 
most companies, in their attempts to 
sell to the premium market, have 
failed. Your regular wholesaler or re- 
tailer is interested in your product 
and whether he can sell it profitably. 
A premium user is only interested in 
your product if it can help him to 
sell his product more profitably. 
Sometimes that profit increase comes 
through obtaining wider distribution, 
sometimes through increasing volume 
in certain markets at a fixed cost, 
sometimes through an _ across-the- 
board increase. But in each case, it is 
the profit on his product, not the sale 
of your premium, that is the adver- 
tiser's goal. 

One might think this an obvious 
distinction. But my daily contacts 
with premium users, including some 


FOR INSTANCE, Chlorodént chose a pencil for 
It fits the box, is attractive, inex- 
pensive and has wide appeal. Perhaps your prod- 
uct would have been equally good or better. 


of the largest national advertisers, in- 
dicate that a failure to understand 
this distinction is responsible for the 
failure. of many sales efforts aimed 
at the premium field. 

Just how do you go about selling 
to the premium field? Whom do you 
see? What kinds of ideas work with 
what people? 

This article is an attempt to 
answer some of these questions. 


Who uses premiums? The large 
food and soap companies, most com- 
monly thought of as the premium 
users, do in fact account for a large 
percentage. More than three-fourths 
of the 100 largest national advertisers 
are substantial premium users. But 
there are others, many others. 

There are the appliance manufac- 
turers who use items ranging in cost 
from a few cents to $25 to build 
store trafic and help their retailers 
to close a sale. 

There are the myriad businesses 


PEOPLE WILL PAY. extra to 
get a quality item as a premium. 
International Silver has proved 
this beyond question. 
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PREMIUMS are everywhere and the 
Suitability of many products for pre- 
mium use is limited only by a sales 
organization’s imagination. 


giving hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in merchandise to salesmen, dis- 
tributors and retailers as part of the 
intensified sales incentive programs 
being conducted by something like 
60% to 70% of the advertisers 
covered in recent surveys. 

There are catalog coupon plans, 
filling stations and home fuel oil sup- 
pliers, direct selling companies and 
party plans, newspaper circulation 
builders and savings banks’ new ac- 
‘count campaigns, and prize contests 
galore. 

Everyone in a competitive selling 
situation must, and usually does, con- 
sider the premium device as an extra 
inducement to get extra sales or sales 
effort. 

Perhaps the following discussion 
can help to clarify the question as to 
who might use your product as a 
premium. 


Who buys premiums? Just as sell- 
ing your products through your own 
distribution is quite different from 
selling your product as a premium, 
so, too, are the formal relationships 
and personal relationships different 
from what you may have been ac- 
customed to. 


1. Within the company: A small 
number of the very large advertisers 
have premium buyers. With few ex- 
ceptions the premium buyer, to you 
as a seller, is an important man. 

He is important even though he is 
usually overworked, not given enough 
information within his own company 
to do his job well, and often doesn’t 
make the final decisions about pre- 
mium promotions. 

He is important because he almost 
always is a highly knowledgeable man 
with a wide background in the field, 
a diligent worker in the face of 
vigorous competition, and receptive to 
new ideas. 

Most premium buyers are helpful 
to would-be suppliers, not necessarily 
through altruism—they’ll chisel furi- 
ously for a fraction of a cent to meet 
the budget—but because their en- 
couragement of new sources of supply 
helps their companies to develop good 
promotions. 

So the premium buyer is an in- 
valuable ally in turning your product 
into a good premium for his company. 
Make friends with him and you will 
acquire a liberal education in pre- 


To sell the engineered 
construction markets, 
your best buy is 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 


90% of CIVIL ENGINEERING’S 38,000 readers are 
members of the American Society of Civii Engi- 
neers who must meet continuously the Society’s 
rigid requirements as to construction experience 
in “responsible charge of work." 


CIVIL ENGINEERING is unsurpassed in continuity 
of readership. 87% of these readers continue to 
read year after year. They are not “‘in-and- 
outers” but devote their lives to construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING’S editorial content is func- 
tional and authoritative. 95% of its articles are 
written by top-flight engineers actively engaged 
in important projects. Civil Engineers spend an 
average of 342 hours reading time with each 
issue of C.E. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING produces results. 36,715 


product information requests were received from 


one issue alone, resulting from a listing of ad- | 


vertisers’ literature. 


Bon ENGINEERING builds advertiser satisfac- | 


tion. More manufacturers of equipment and ma- 


terials than ever before are advertising in CIVIL | 


ENGINEERING. Year after year, C.E. has shown 
a continual gain in advertising linage. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ALWAYS 
BE 
BETTER! 


You may not be another Samson. You 
don’t have to be. Why not use the power 
of Hile-Damroth and staff. 

Hile-Damroth can help solve your prob- 
lems with visual communication (films, 
flipovers, booklets, etc.) depending on 
the goal you want fo reach. No matter 
what your objective — we will take the 
complete job off your hands. Our service 
covers every phase from field research 
through final production. Our clients are 
in heavy industry, producers of consumer 
products, publications, service organiza- 
tions and the government. 


I'd like to see some of your ideas — 
no obligation. 


Name 


Company 


«City 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC. 


Addr 

hf 270 Park Ave., New York City 
Programs * Plans * Visual Methods for 

Soles Presentations, Training and Merchandising 
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mium advertising, whether or not you 
sell him your premium. 

If the premium buyer doesn’t make 
the final decision, who does? 

Unfortunately, there is no general 
answer. Where there is a premium 
buyer, he is usually happy to guide 
you through the proper channels. 
Where there is none, you are on your 
own. 

This means analyzing the wide 
variation in formal organization 
which reflects the different ways in 
which premiums are used by different 
companies. In .ne food company the 
product managers it the sales depart- 
ment initiate premium promotions. In 
others it may be the brand advertising 
managers or the sales promotion de- 
partment. In smaller companies it 
may be the president himself. 

Of one thing you can be certain: 
The purchasing agent is not the 
purchasing agent for premiums in 
most companies. He is a good man 
to know because he, too, can guide 
you and give you useful information. 
He is the one who usually finalizes 
the formal agreement, and he can and 
will regale you with stories about 
promotions the sales department 
dreamed up and how they flopped. 
Don’t forget that he, too, contributes 
to his company and can help your 
sales effort. 

Each situation must be sounded out 
because each is different. The one ir- 
remediable mistake is to neglect the 
“little guy.”” Study the corporate or- 
ganization with this always in mind: 

Ideas are intangibles, not cut to 
standard specifications like carbon 
paper. And selling premiums involves 
selling a product plus an idea. So you 
are involved in the realm of ideas, 
where your selling problem gets en- 
tangled in the personal and business 
relationships within the buyer’s com- 
pany. That is part of the difficulty— 
it’s also a good part of the fun. 


2. Advertising agencies: There is 
a common and slightly slanderous 
school of thinking among premium 
suppliers and other suppliers of ad- 
vertising requirements. It goes like 
this: “Never touch an advertising 
agency. Agencies are against premi- 
ums because there’s no commission. 
They'd rather put in time on media 
that pay.” 

According to my experience this is 
utter nonsense. 

Agencies give clients. the service 
the clients’ policies call for, or the 
client gets another agency. It is as 
simple, and as complex, as that. 

Having said this, let me make it 
clear that only a few agencies are a 
good starting place for a premium 
idea. In these agencies an idea pre- 


sented for one client can sometimes 
be referred to another one who has a 
more suitable medium. I had one such 
experience recently: The agency 
asked us to present a “class” premium 
for a product with a lower-income 
market. When we pointed out that 
our data showed this wouldn’t work, 
the agency sent us to another client 
who did use our promotion, found 
another (and a successful) premium 
for the first client, and everybody was 
happy. 

Whether you start there or not, 
the importance of touching base with 
the agency can never be minimized. 
Agency men are “idea men” for the 
most part. And I have sometimes 
found that the agency man, even 
though it is not his responsibility, can 
come up with ideas which help to 
make the promotion more successful. 
Sometimes this might be a new ele- 
ment added to the premium, some- 
times a different advertising or media 
approach, sometimes a tie-in copy 
theme, sometimes a merchandising or 
promotion angle. 

But always, if you can possibly do 
so. work with the agency. It pays. 


3. Premium consultants and manu- 
facturers' representatives: Successful 
premium selling calls for a substantial 
sales effort. If your potential pre- 
mium volume can justify this effort, 
do it yourself. 

But perhaps the volume is not 
great enough or you are not ready or 
able to do it yourself. In that case, a 
good premium consultant or repre- 
sentative may be able to establish a 
premium market for vou. 

But extreme caution is necessary. 
The best of these firms have a back- 
ground and knowledge of the field 
equal to any. Some have been retained 
by advertisers to work out premium 
programs for them, functioning as 
buyers rather than sellers. 

Unfortunately, such firms are in 
the minority, so a careful investiga- 
tion of the background and practices 
of the principals should precede any 
affiliation with a premium representa- 
tive. 


Turning a good product into a 
premium: So far we have been talk- 


ing about the framework within 
which a program of premium selling 
can be conducted. Let’s look now at 
the content of that program. 


1. The idea: The first rule of pre- 
mium selling is to forget about one 
of the first rules of ordinary selling. 
Never expect an order and never 
talk about an order until... 

. you have a working promo- 
tion. 
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Here is a custom-made opportunity to tell and sell the 
zooming petrochemical industry . . . to talk directly to men 
who have the say in capital investments estimated at 
$500,000,000 yearly. J 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING’S 4th Annual Petrochemical 
Issue, September, 1955, is bull’s-eyed to your petrochemi- 
cal sales targets. Your advertisement in this information- 
packed issue can reap all the benefits of a tie-in with 
Petroleum Processing’s petrochemical sales kit* which will 
be available to each of your salesmen calling on petro- 
chemical plants. 


Also available are the services of the McGraw-Hill Direct 


MARKET 
PLACE FOR 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
Fok AND MATERIALS 


Mail Department for mailing reprints of your advertise- 
ment to petrochemical personnel (3,000) or the full refinery ” 
list (20,000). 


Don’t delay!—send in your space reservation today—clos- 
ing date for this special issue is August Ist. For additional 
information call a Petroleum Processing representative. 


*Includes reprint fee advertisement—copy of the 

new petrochemical plant directory; refinery directory 

and map of plant locations; list of emer! 

and construction firms who engineer and build ‘ 

petrochemical plants; roundup story on petro- 

chemical plant equipment needs from the 4th 

Annual Petrochemical Issue; expenditure chart 

= oil industry for 1955 equipment—plus pre- 
iction for 1960; list of plant building projects. 


‘ 


Petroleum Processing 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N., Y. 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


Your premium user is not inter- 
ested in buying your product; he 
wants to sell his. So you must think 
of yourself as a salesman for his 
product. That’s the way my associates 
and I at International Silver operate 
and it has been successful, even 
though we invariably know far less 
about selling the client’s product than 
he does. But we do think promo- 
tionally, and sometimes we are able 
to bring into the picture some fresh 
outside thinking which can help the 
client. 

(Notice I say “client” and not 


“customer.” That symbolizes the 
difference between premium selling 
and ordinary selling.) 

So think first of the client’s sales 
problems, advertising problems, sell- 
ing program. How can he make his 
advertising more exciting, more mer- 
chandisable ? 

Then fit your product into that 
picture—in a premium ad on the 
package, in media advertising, dealer 
promotions, sales incentive programs. 
What selling approach can you give 
your product which ties in with your 
client’s sales approach? 


‘Wank WORCESTER a 
MAJOR DRUG MARKET 


with $22,203,075 in. Dug Solos 


Worcester County families buy their drugs, 
drug sundries and cosmetics in four types of 


outlets. 


$756,228 
in Variety Stores 


$15,483,000 
in DRUG 
STORES 


| 
/ 


If you judge the Worcester Drug Market by Drug 
Store figures alone, or by the local wholesale drug 
picture, you miss sales of more than $6,500,000. 

Local level knowledge of this $608,509,000 retail 
market is a must for top-level decisions. 


*Based on report from Federal Reserve Bank 


+Based on Survey by Progressive Grocer 


tSales Management Survey of Buying Power — May 1955 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette Circulation: Daily 156,818; Sunday 104,429 


7 WoRCESTER 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


LEGRAM George F. Booth, Publisher 
r TIE 


OWNERS OF RADIO 


STATION 


National Representatives 


WTAG 


For example, one of the most 
successful magazine advertisements of 
a baby food manufacturer gave us a 
key to filling his need for a premium 
promotion. We made a “high comp” 
of the ad adapted to include our pre- 
mium offer. When we talked with 
that manufacturer, we didn’t talk 
silverware, we talked promotion of 
baby food. When we talked about the 
size of the order, it wasn’t in terms 
of our minimum production quantity, 
but the minimum he needed to ful- 
fill the demand for the premium. 

Above all, be patient. Once a good 
promotion is under way, you can be 
certain that the minimum order will 
be greater than any you might sug- 
gest in advance. 

Of course, your thinking may 
sometimes be wrong, but in the 
process of correcting your wrong 
ideas the client gets some new ones 
of his own. Your product is then 
“his baby”—a premium and not a 
“gimmick.” 


2. Service: Once you have joined 
an advertiser’s “team” he expects a 
number of services from you. That 
is why it is important to assign some- 
one to premium selling who knows 
your company and its resources. 

Many advertisers prefer to have 
fulfillment of their self-liquidating 
premiums arranged for by the sup- 
plier, relieving them of the details of 
packing, handling and shipping. Sug- 
gestions for speeding or economizing 
on fulfillment are always welcome. 

Supply is another area where a 
knowledge of your company’s limita- 
tions as well as resources helps. Pre- 
mium offers sometimes start slowly, 
then produce a flood of orders, taxing 
production facilities. 

If you have previous premium ex- 
perience, draw on that for analogies. 
But never disclose actual case history 
material of someone else’s promotion. 
Ethically it is questionable and 
seldom believed for that reason. 


3. Price: The premium price for 
your product must be substantially 
below your established retail price, or 
a realistic fair market value if there 
is no established retail price. This 
varies from 66 2/3% for certain 
items to 20% below retail for others. 

Once a tentative premium price is 
adopted, start from the other end and 
calculate production costs at a con- 
servative level, add other costs in- 
cluding any fulfillment, add a small 
margin for contingencies, and look at 
the gap between the premium price 
and this total. If there is one, you 
have what looks like a profit. But .. . 

There are other things to con- 
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sider. It is necessary to give the con- 
sumer good quality and an excellent 
value at the price. Sometimes the ad- 
vertiser needs an extra cushion, usual- 
ly only a penny or two per unit, to 
allow for unexpected servicing costs. 
Sometimes you need a little larger 
cushion, too. 

The latter is often the case in a 
self-liquidating promotion where it is 
customary for the supplier to take a 
certain minimal risk in producing 
enough merchandise to take care of 
anticipated orders. There are usually 
tag-ends of remainders which are 
sometimes the supplier’s burden, 
sometimes a shared risk, and infre- 
quently a minor loss absorbed by the 
advertiser. 

Guard against underpricing as well 
as overpricing. If the price is too low, 
the consumer tends to feel that there 
must be something wrong with the 
offer. On the other hand, the con- 
sumer will buy a genuine premium 
bargain even at prices which were 
once considered impractical. We have 
had two successful self-liquidating 
promotions recently, one involving a 
$2.50 unit, the other a $10 item. 


Caveat vendor: Like every indus- 
try, the premium field has its ethical 
problems. As the manufacturer of a 
product with a reputation on which 
your business future hinges, you must 
be on the alert to protect your com- 
pany and your product. 

Probably the greatest single abuse 
in the field is the misrepresentation of 
the quality and value of the premium. 
This is a dwindling practice, but it 
still occurs. Sometimes, in his eager- 
ness to make a sale, the supplier in- 
flates his claims. Sometimes, an eager- 
beaver premium buyer persuades the 
supplier to skimp on quality and 
value to shave the cost. Both are 
short-sighted approaches which hurt 
the advertiser and can boomerang 
severely on the premium supplier. 
The game is definitely not worth the 
candle. 

Another problem is that of “‘com- 
petition” with your own channels of 
distribution. Frequently, especially 
for newcomers in the field, there are 
complaints from dealers and jobbers 
that the premium sales are discount 
sales, or that they cut into the regular 
market and lose sales for the regular 
dealers who are your lifeline to the 
market. 

These complaints, when they arise 
(and every effort should be made to 
keep them from arising), are coun- 
tered by the most effective answer of 
all—the truth. For the economic fact 
of the matter is that premium sales 
are not “discount” sales because the 
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consumer must buy another product 
to get yours, and thus adds another 
“good” to his purchase price. Nor is 
a premium sale a loss to the regular 
market. On the contrary, time after 
time it has been proved that the great 
weight of advertising and promotion 
put behind the premium creates a de- 
mand for the product in normal chan- 
nels. For each person who buys the 
advertised product to get the premi- 
um, there are dozens who do not but 
in whom a latent demand for the 


premium has been stimulated. 

Many years ago, a far-sighted sales 
manager in my own company intro- 
duced a low-price line of silverplated 
flatware in the variety stores. His 
theory was that if enough people 
owned the cheaper product, their ap- 
petite for better quality would be 
whetted and the over-all market in- 
creased. There were howls from 
parts of the trade, but the theory 
worked. And the same principle ap- 
plies to premium sales. The End 


WHIRLPOOL IS 
CLEANING UP 
WITH THIS TWIN 


! 
a 
C4 


Whirlpool automatic washers really have St. Paul house- 
wives in a spin! Thousands of these women are head over 
heels in love with set-it-and-forget-it washers, and according 
to the 1955 St. Paul Consumer Analysis Survey, the women 
in the St. Paul “half” of the Twin Cities market have more 
Whirlpools in their laundry rooms than any other make! 
Whirlpool surged into the lead for the first time in 1954. How? 
With a big, consistent splash of dealer co-op advertising and 
national advertising in the Dispatch-Pioneer Press! 


Automatic Washer Brand Preference in St. Paul 


MAKE 1955 1954 1953 
WHIRLPOOL 20.4% 18.0% 14.5% 
19.9 23.5 
10.7 14.1 


Are YOU cleaning up in the big, rich St. Paul “half” of 
the Twin Cities market? Or does your sales picture here look 
a little bit dingy? Get your answers from the 1955 St, Paul 
Consumer Analysis Survey . . . a comprehensive study reveal- 
ing the brand preferences and buying habits of the 436,000 
people in the St. Paul market who spend $564 million a year, 
and who make the Dispatch-Pioneer Press their buying guide. 
For your copy, contact your Ridder-Johns representative or 
write, using your company letterhead, to Consumer Analysis, 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 
St. Paul—Minneapolis 


Salesmen are frequently vocal about the PA's they see, 


but here the shoe's on the other foot and... 


Purchasing Agents Rate Salesmen 


“Each purchasing agent,” points out S. H. Bellue, chief of mate- 


rial, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Cal., “is dedicated to doing 


the best possible job for his company. Each endeavors to live up to the 


principles and practices laid down by the National Association of 


Purchasing Agents. Whether he is able to accomplish all its aims and 


objectives depends a great deal on the salesman.” 


Bellue recently queried the 45 buyers at Hughes as to what they 


expect of salesmen and found that: 


60% believe salesmen do not know sufficient detail 

about their products. “In this fast-moving world 
new products and new applications for products appear 
nearly every day, and the one who should be best qualified 
to discuss details and use of a product is the salesman. 
Buyers want to know about new products and new appli- 
cations of old products.” 


51% ; 

feel salesmen waste too much time. “It’s great 
to be friendly, but I know of no way to make a buyer more 
ill at ease than to discuss a hundred and one things that 
do not pertain to his work, while his desk is piled high 
with requisitions and the factory is screaming about short- 
ages. We cannot afford to offend a salesman and will sin- 
cerely appreciate his realizing the buyer’s position before 
the buyer runs out of patience.” 


43% rate a salesman's integrity, honesty and truth- 
fulness in buying from him. “The purchasing 
agent must believe in the salesman’s approach. Time will 
prove most salesmen’s stories. Honesty is the short cut to 
the establishment of confidence. Buying on price alone can 
be inviting failure, as many companies are now learning. 
_ Shoddy workmanship and inferior materials usually make 
the low price possible. Rejections are costly and create 
many problems for the buyer. Many times, those respon- 
sible for placing contracts of a specification nature are not 
sufficiently trained in materials to recognize where pitfalls 
might occur. High-pressure salesmen or inaccurate in- 
formation are most likely to lead the new buyer into 
placing a bad order.” 
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37% report that a salesman's follow-through is a 
° Se , 

favorable trait. “A purchasing agent wants de- 
pendable service and doesn’t expect to have to spend time 
rechecking for promised deliveries. If you have committed 
yourself to return a quotation or obtain samples for a 
specific purpose, make every effort to follow-through.” 


29% list a pleasant manner as an important attribute 

of a salesman. ““The salesman should be a good 
listener as well as one who can talk in a manner that will 
interest his customer and help the buyer to remember the 
salesman and his product.”’ 


23% want service. “One cannot forget three basic buy- 
ing principles: (1) quality; (2) service and delivery; 
(3) price. 

“The one factor that the salesman can contribute most 
to, from a personal angle, is service. We are continually 
plagued by crash programs and rush orders which cause 
the buyer to ask for seemingly impossible requirements. 
Rather than continually to give the salesman the needle, 
I believe we should give him our all-out support. For 
example, the purchasing agents in our company have found 
that there are ways to help his supplier help us. Whenever 
possible, they suggest ways in which a supplier can improve 
his product or cut his costs, or devise new products we can 
use to better advantage than the ones we now use. It can 
easily be a two-way street. One cannot underestimate the 
value of service. I presume our buyers like to take this 
for granted and that is why it is not higher on the list of 
important qualifications.” The End 
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United States Steel 


Corporation is the world’s largest steelmaker... 
annual capacity 38,715,000 tons, and in 1954 
accounted for 31.1% of domestic production.* 
The bigness of U.S. Steel is not the true index 
of the Corporation’s value to the national economy. 
Size is always relative. For instance, one magazine 


with only 1,300,000 circulation covers a major 
market worth $11 billion amaually. 


The Magazine is SuccessFUL FARMING, which 
goes to 42% of all farms earning $10,000 or more. 

SF farm subscribers are big producers, with 
average holdings of 286 acres, own more than a third 
of the farm tractors, and half the grain combines, 
milking machines, hay balers.... They raise more 
than half of corn and soybeans, two-fifths of the 
wheat, and sell 57% of the hogs, 38% of the cattle 
and calves, 44% of the dairy products. Their average 
cash income from farming is almost $10,000. 

For fifty years SUCCESSFUL FARMING has helped 
the country’s best farmers, won their confidence, 
gets high response to good advertising. 

To balance national advertising schedules...to 
reach new buying power, you need SUCCESSFUL 
FarMING. Any SF office can tell you more. 


*Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines... 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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... about punched cards 


Collecting market data on punched cards is 
not unusual today. 


Using these cards as we do to match industrial 
publication coverage to the number of worth- 
while establishments is unusual. 


Reporting coverage figures to advertisers on 
the Standard Industrial Classification * (S.I.C.) 
basis was distinctly a PENTON development. 
We are glad to see that more and more pub- 
lishers are swinging over to this modern 
method of circulation analysis. 


Plant counts will some day be required from 
all industrial publishers. Many progressive 
media buyers request them now. Without this 
information the advertiser is “flying blind” 
because he has no means of checking the 
number of worthwhile units covered (or 
missed) by a business magazine. 


When you’re using a PENTON publication 
you know how many worthwhile units are 
reached. Coverage reported on the S.I.C. basis 
enables you to measure it in relation to the 
total number of units. You can evaluate the 
proportion of the market buying power you 
are reaching, because information on size or 
type of establishments is also reported. 


The ability to buy coverage in this modern 
way is just one of the extra values you get 
when it’s a PENTON publication. 


*All manufacturers use this system in reporting to the U. S. 
Rureau of the Census. 


noe CMT ON 


Publishing 


PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


... but there is 
about the way 


PENTON 


uses them 


Company 


It is during the approach—the first 10 seconds—that the 
salesman establishes with the prospect those human rela- 
tionships on which to build the intellectual plane for the 
presentation, leading to a successful close. 


How the Professional Salesman 
Makes His Approach 


BY J. N. BAUMAN 


Executive Vice-President, The White Motor Co. 


There isn’t anything very mysteri- 
ous about two people getting together 
to discuss something of mutual in- 
terest. And that, basically, is what 
the approach to a sale amounts to. 

But before a salesman can ap- 
proach a prospect properly for that 
purpose, he has to do a number of 
things: 

He has to get himself in the right 
mental state. He has to make up his 
mind to like the man he is dealing 
with. 

It is essential that a salesman build 
up within himself this liking for his 
prospect. He cannot talk convincing- 
ly in terms of the prospect’s self- 
interest unless his whole attitude 
conveys the impression that he is in- 
terested in him and wants to help 
him... in short, that he likes him 
and wants to do him a favor as a 
friend. 

Nothing telegraphs itself so quick- 
ly to a prospect as a feeling of ani- 
mosity on the part of a salesman... 
or superiority . . . or just plain dis- 
interest in the prospect as a person. 

So whether a salesman is trying to 
make a capital goods sale, amounting 
to thousands of dollars, or selling in- 
surance, a service, or an Arrow shirt, 
the first thing he must do is make up 
his mind to like the person doing the 
buying—and reflect this feeling in 
his expression, tone of voice and 
attitude. 

It helps to keep in mind the 
admonition of one of America’s great 
salesmen: “Put your prospect on a 
pedestal.” 

If necessary, a salesman should 
force himself to look up to the pros- 
pect as a worth-while individual he 
wants to serve. 

People today are pretty highly 
regimented in their daily lives. When 
they are buying something, they have 


practically their only opportunity to 
play king—or exercise freedom. This, 
in turn, is the salesman’s opportunity 
—to recognize the reaction to mod- 
ern pressures and to capitalize on it. 

Let the buyer be king. Let him 
exercise his freedom. This doesn’t 
mean he should walk all over the 
salesman but the salesman, by actions 
as much as by words, should let the 
buyer know he has been put on a 
pedestal; he should know that the 
salesman recognizes his problems and 
wants to help him solve them, because 
he likes him as a person. 


Crucial 10 Seconds 


Remember that the first 10 seconds 
before a customer are critical. 

In other words, first impressions 
are important. 

And the approach deals with first 
impressions. 

The customer is slow to change a 
first impression—and a wrong one 
can become a permanent prejudice. 

First impressions, of course, are 
based on many things—tangible and 
intangible. Some are quite unreason- 
able and beyond the _ individual’s 
power to do anything about. 

I don’t intend to say anything 
about dress. That is, of course, a basic 
element in the impression a man 
creates. Salesmen all know the canons 
of good taste on that score. Clothes 
should be neat, weil-pressed and, as 
soneone has said, “your tie shouldn’t 
be any brighter than your smile.” 

Sales experts all have quite a bit to 
say about the importance of voice in 
making a good first impression. 

It helps a salesman to take home a 
dictating or recording machine and 
find out just what his selling voice 
sounds like. 


Of course, it shouldn’t be high- 


pitched and squeaking ; neither should 
it be too deep and funereal. Words 
should be spoken slowly enough to be 
clearly understood but, again, not so 
slowly as to arouse impatience. 

Almost anyone can cultivate a 
voice that reflects pleasant feelings 
and helps to lift the customer to what 
psychologists call the “participating, 
enthusiastic, accepting side of life.” 

There is a definite rule to follow 
in this connection: Keep the voice up 
on the last syllable. 

An up-rising voice holds attention. 
A dying-out voice loses attention and 
gives a sound of unwelcome. 

Macy’s, in New York, conducted 
a store-wide experiment on this very 
point and discovered that when sales- 
people greeted customers with “Good 
Morning’ —keeping their voices up 
on the last syllable—there was a 
marked warming up of customers and 
an increase in sales tickets. 

Emphasis does not mean shouting. 

Yelling is not selling. 

A noisy greeting is often obnoxious 
and résented. 

A voice of conversational intimacy 
draws people together; this is desir- 
able. 

A prospect will “open up” and 
discuss his problems much more free- 
ly when the interview is carried on in 
ordinary conversational tones. 

Most of us have had the experience 
of hearing our voice on a tape re- 
corder for the first time and being 
surprised by its sound. It’s perfectly 
true that most people are unaware of 
what their voices sound like to others. 
and for that reason salesmen should 
find it advantageous to practice their 
selling voices on a tape recorder at 
home. 

An entire sales presentation cannot 
be rehearsed on a voice recorder, be- 
cause questions and answers in a reg- 
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the best sales leads inthe world —-—. — =< 


JUNE 


16, 


1955 


= The best sales leads are invitations to call—invitations from ready buy- 
ers. And you can get lots more of them for your men. a A good catalog 
program is the key , because buyers in industry almost always use catalogs 
to sift suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be 
planned specifically to induce more of them to call in your men. They can 
be placed strategically in the offices of all good potential customers and 
kept there ready for instant use. = Helping manufacturers get more 
invitations for their men to call, through better catalog procedure, has 
been Sweet’s business for 50 years. If you sell to the product design, plant 
engineering or machine tool markets, and would like to see some case his- 
tories, write or phone our nearest office. Sweet’s Catalog Service: Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Quad-City 
Industrial Employment 
is up and steady 


Employment at the large farm imple- 
ment plants and at some 300 other 
factories is keeping pace with increased 
production schedules. Forecasts of a 
busy prosperous 1955 in the Quad- 
Cities have materialized into an active 
buying market. 


The Quad-Cities offer you a good marketing oppor- 
tunity. On the Illinois side live 57% of Quad-City 
population. . . . Now over one-quarter million people. 


THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
THE MOLINE DISPATCH 


THE NEWSPAPERS THAT COVER THE ILLINOIS ' QUAD-CITIES 


Cait ALLEN-KLAPP — Wew York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


Crossley, S-D Surveys research services are tailored to your particular 
needs. Any, or all, of these services are available to you: 


1. Nation-wide, regional or local interviewing. 
2. Expert sampling design. 

3. Tested questionnaire construction, 

4. Machine or hand tabulation, 


Unique features of Crossley, S-D services include: 


a. More than 1,000 field interviewing employees all personally 
selected, thoroughly and uniformly trained to Crossley, S-D 
Surveys’ quality standards. 


b. 134 locally supervised interviewing staffs. 


. All interviewers are hourly, wage-earning employees under 
direct supervision. (Caution: Legal restrictions do not permit 
supervision of work contracted to free lance interviewers.) 


. Liability insurance carried by Crossley, S-D Surveys covers 
damage or injury claims arising from products on test or 
accidents by interviewers while working for Crossley, S-D 
Surveys. 


When you are considering a marketing research survey we would be glad 
to discuss your project with you. 


CROSSLEY, 


642 Fifth Avenue 


New York 19, New York 
wive Plaza 7-5560 


NAMA 
AAA 


Affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


ular interview are spontaneous, but 
a great deal can be learned about the 
pitch of one’s own voice, and the 
speed of diction, which may be much 
too fast or slow for pleasant listening. 

These machines, too, are a great 
help in guiding salespeople on how to 
put warmth and emphasis into the 
way they greet their prospects. 

A man’s own shaving mirror is also 
a good sales training tool. The best 
actors are not ashamed to practice 
before mirrors. Their purpose is not 
only to practice pleasant expressions 
but, particularly, to learn to use their 
lips and enunciate properly. 

Many salesmen make a bad first 
impression because they are lip-lazy. 
We are supposed to use our lips in 
saying good morning, for instance. 
But it is amazing how many people 
say it with their mouths half open, 
scarcely moving their lips at all. Try 
it in front of the shaving mirror. It 
might surprise us to see what a 
pleasant, animated expression we get 
just saying it. 

Remember, a salesman has only 10 
seconds to make a good impression! 


His Bald Spot? 


What does he look at, ‘in the first 
instant of contact with his prospect— 
his necktie . . . his left ear . . . his 
bald spot . . . the lodge pin in his 
lapel? Or does he look him straight 
in the eye, wait for him to extend 
his hand—if there is to be a hand- 
shake—then start to talk? 

That’s what he should do. A good 
salesman always looks his prospect in 
the eye on meeting. 

The eye—more than the ear—is 
the best receptor of the friendly feel- 
ing. 

The friendly-eye expression when 
old friends meet is the best proof of 
that. So, the eye is to be used not 
simply to appraise or estimate a pros- 
pect’s reaction. The eye, as much as 
the voice, should be used to promote 
mutual understanding and friend- 
liness. 

Just as a matter of personal 
curiosity, a salesman might make it a 
matter of routine to note the color of 
the eyes of every prospect he ap- 
proaches in, say, the next 10 days. 

I think it would be a very interest- 
ing experiment. 

Incidentally, one of our most 
successful fleet salesmen in New York 
has made a habit of this for years. 

He can tell you the color of the 
eyes of every truck operator he calls 
on. He told me that he acquired this 
habit years ago, as a young salesman, 
to force himself to look directly into 
a new prospect’s eyes at the moment 
of meeting him for the first time. 
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BEST BUY of the Year... 
Every Year Since 1921 


More and more people are turning to Dickie-Raymond 
and sales 


promotion. They find it a Best Buy — and for a number 


for specialized counsel in direct advertising 


of reasons. 


BEST BUY tor the Sales Manager: 
Proven strategy in the creation and use of direct advertising pro- 
duces sales leads that reduce selling cost, improve performance of 


salesmen or dealers, up dollar sales 


Sales executives everywhere have a new respect for direct mail as 
a sales facility, and as a vehicle for concentrated advertising in 


| ‘ 
selective markets. 


BEST BUY ‘tor the Advertising Manager: 
Competent professional help frees the Advertising Manager of crea- 
tive responsibilities and production headaches, allows him to devote 


all his time and effort to managing, to growing bigger in his job. 


BEST BUY tor Advertising Agencies: 

Recognizing the increased importance of direct mail in advertising 
and selling, and the specialized nature of the medium, agencies in 
greater numbers are recommending Dickie-Raymond to their clients, 
They know they can do so with confidence — confidence founded 


on the experience and reputation of this 34-year-old organization. 


See what a good buy Dickie-Raymond might be for you. You can 
gain the enthusiasm and combined skills of an entire organization 
for about what it would cost to*hire a single junior executive. Let 
us send you our booklet “The Dickie-Raymond Story”, giving 
full details. 


THERE’S 


Accounts Now Served 


This is a partial list oniy. 
Names of other well-known companies, on request 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, ING 
BROWN COMPANY 
DOW JONES & COMPANY, ING News Printer 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY — Industrial Division 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY Air Conditioning Division 
THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY — Audograph 
HEWITT -ROBINS, ING 
IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICI 
HE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Arms and Ammunition Division 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITNEY -BOWES, INC. 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, IN¢ 
SHERATON CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ALEXANDER SMITH, INC. 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK 
225 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 4-3610 


HAncock 6-3360 


omvens Dickie-Raymond 2 


Sales- Promotion Counsel - Direct Advertising 


JUNE 15, F955 


NEW HAVEN 
109 Church Street 
SPruce 7-6436 
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LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW? 


The 306,673 circulation total of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine is 
greater than almost two-thirds of the 
35 This Week newspapers . . . ranks 
above more than half of the 2? Ameri- 
can Weekly newspapers . . . ranks 
above ali b ‘ three of the total of 
47 Parade nev papers. 


Send for you 
. Write to: Promotion Depart- 


ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Courier-Journal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Sunday Courier-tourpal Cireulation 306,673 
Member of The Locally-Edited Group 
Represented Nationally by The Bhanham 
Company. 


| 
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Obviously, different kinds of sell- 
ing call for different approaches. 
Nevertheless, they all have in com- 
mon the human relationships I have 
mentioned. 

But I do not wish to oversimplify 
this matter of the approach to a sale. 

Important as it is to get on a basis 
of friendly understanding with a 
buyer—as a background for present- 
ing the story effectively —there is 
much more to it than that. 

The salesman has to be a good 
student of human nature. 

He has to be able to size up the 
prospect quickly. 

And, after making a good impres- 
sion, he must go on to win his pros- 
pect’s confidence. 

In the case of retail, over-the- 
counter selling, this must be done 
quickly. 


2 Confidence Builders 


Building confidence usually con- 
sists of just two elements in retail 
selling—the salesman shows interest 
in the customer’s wants and quickly 
demonstrates a knowledge of his 
stock. 

If the salesman has correctly sized 
up the customer’s need and produces 
a proper product to meet it, con- 
fidence is automatically established in 
the customer’s mind and the sale is 
half made. 

In other types of selling, it is not 
possible to establish this feeling of 
confidence as quickly. The more a 
product or service costs, or the more 
important it is to the business or daily 
lives of prospects, the more a sales- 
man has to build up buyer confidence 
in him as an_ honest, competent 
adviser, as well as a seller of mer- 
chandise. 

If the product is insurance, he 
deals with a prospect’s ultimate finan- 
cial security. Not many things could 
be more important to the prospect. 
He, naturally, will buy only from 
one in whom he has confidence. 

If the product is something that 
requires a rather large capital ex- 
penditure, but will return itself in 
future savings or extra earnings, the 
same is true. A prospect will buy only 
if he has confidence, first, in a sales- 
man’s ability to analyze his business 
correctly and, second, in his ability to 
prescribe for the future. 

It is this growing element of con- 
fidence that, more than anything else, 
makes salesmanship a profession. 

Horse-and-buggy salesmanship 
methods of yesterday have given way 
to the highly developed counseling 
methods of today. 

The modern salesman does not 
rely on a bag of tricks to make a good 


first impression only. It is part of his 
approach—part of his basic: selling 
technique—to win the confidence of 
his customer, to make his customer 
regard him as a counselor—in much 
the same way he regards his lawyer 
or doctor, or any professional man. 

There are four basic rules a sales- 
man should follow to gain a pros- 
pect’s interest——and win his con- 
fidence: 

1. Prove that he knows something 
about the prospect’s business and his 
problems. 

2. Give the prospect a chance to 
talk to him. 

3. Never make a quick, glib, un- 
considered remark. 

4. Be sure the prospect 
stands his statements. 


under- 


A salesman can be sure that he will 
never inspire confidence in his pros- 
pect unless he convinces him that he 
knows something about his business 
and can help him with at least some 
phase of his problem. 

After he has done this, it is ex- 
tremely helpful if he can get the pros- 
pect to “open up” and talk about his 
business. 

If he wants to talk, let him: A man 
in the mood to talk isn’t in the mood 
to listen. 

There is another reason for letting 
a prospect talk—or, if necessary, 
trying to encourage him to talk: In- 
formation gained in this way may 
change the whole direction of the 
later approach and follow-through. 


The Art of Talk 


The salesman who discovers the art 
of getting his prospect to talk is not 
likely to talk too much himself. 

And that is one good reason for 
learning and practicing the art of 
listening to the prospect. 

Such training also helps the sales- 
man to refrain from making quick, 
glib, off-the-cuff comments. 

An inconsiderate statement by a 
salesman can go a long way toward 
weakening a buyer’s confidence in 
him. 

Similarly, a statement made by a 
salesman, which the buyer does not 
fully understand, can be equally 
harmful. It may be entirely true, but 
sound boastful—or even fantastic— 
if the buyer hasn’t been taken through 
the steps leading up to it, and doesn’t 
understand it. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween statements made to gain in- 
terest and those made to gain 
confidence. 

A salesman may arouse interest by 
some such statement as this: “Mr. 
Prospect, this machine will pay for 
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itself in your service in 30 days.” 

But if he makes such a statement 
in his approach, he must go on to 
build enough confidence to convince 
the buyer of its truth later in the 
sale, or more harm than good results. 

The winning of a prospect’s con- 
fidence, as early in the approach as 
possible, is important to the salesman 
not only in making the sale, but often 
in selling what the buyer needs, 
rather than what he has in mind to 
buy. 

In most cases, the buyer wants to 
keep his purchase at a minimum level 
of cost. 

A salesman must have specific 
knowledge of the buyer’s business and 
problems to recommend—and sell 
convincingly — above the minimum 
concept the buyer has in his mind. 


Change Experienced Buyer 


Very often, what he should buy is 
quite different from what he has in 
mind to buy, but unless a salesman 
has won his complete confidence, it is 
virtually impossible for him to change 
the mind of an experienced buyer. 

Yet all the great changes that have 
come about in our mode of living in 
recent years are the result of success- 
fully selling above people’s minimum 
needs. 

This applies to our homes, trans- 
formed by our many labor-saving 
devices, as well as to stores, offices 
and factories —from cash registers 
that make change to electronic ac- 
counting and automation on the pro- 
duction line. 

All are the result of selling, con- 
stantly, above people's minimum 
needs. 

Today's miracle performer be- 
comes tomorrow's minimum need. 

This principle is the mainspring of 
our economy. 

Industry can confidently bring out 
new and constantly improved mate- 
rials, products and models—as rapidly 
as ever-widening horizons of research 
disclose them—because the salesmen 
of this country have proved that they 
can win markets for them quickly. 

Without this creative aspect of 
salesmanship—and if it did not 
function as powerfully and success- 
fully as it does at all levels of trade— 
new and better materials, products 
and models, above the minimum con- 
cept of need in buyers’ minds, could 
only be developed laboriously. 

If a salesman is to achieve his main 
purpose and sell every prospect what 
he should buy—and not merely take 
his order for the minimum concept he 
has in mind—he should pay attention 
to the approach. 

The End 
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Glamor package 
helps new 

rose food 
shatter 

sales quotas 


Sales exceeded budget by more than 

225 per cent when Stadler Fertilizer 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio introduced 
its premium-priced “Triple XXX Rose 
Maker’”’ in this full-color folding box. 


Another Stadler’s eye-catching packzge is 


an innovation in an industry that had 
previously confined itself to utilitarian 
containers. V. E. Winans, Stadler Vice 
President in Charge of Sales, says of 
“ : this box: “... gave us a terrific advantage 
packaging over competition — accounted to a 

na large measure for our success in launching 
by Nationa this new product. In our initial calls, 
our salesmen sold nine out of ten dealers 
they called on.” 


The “Triple XXX Rose Maker” box is 
amar > ste made for Stadler by National Folding 


| | Box, manufacturer of packages for many 


case history 


of successful 


of America’s best-known products. 


NATIONAL, 
Eoldinge Box 


SP i - LA Base. UE ae ee. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17. N.Y.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN.; BOGOTA, N.J.- 
BOSTON AND PALMER. MASS., STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA. 

FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA, N.J.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN : PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: PITTS@URGH, PA 

PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA. N.J.: NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES, CONN.; READING, PA.: STEUBENVILLE, O.: WHITE HALL. MD 
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Cost of Producing Orders in In- 
dustrial Markets: Booklet made 
available by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
It reports the results of a recent 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
survey, in which executives respon- 
sible for sales in firms selling to three 
prime industrial markets — product 
engineering, plant engineering, ma- 
chine tool — were asked to estimate 
the number of orders per 100 calls 
under three separate conditions: cold 
calls, advertising inquiry follow-ups 
and calls made after being invited by 
prospects who have studied catalogs. 
Replies indicate that the ratio of 
orders to sales calls is highest when 
prospects have studied a firm’s cata- 
log and then ask the salesman to 
call. In the booklet there is space for 
the reader to check off his own an- 
swers to the questions. Write to 
Garwood Wolff, Sweet's Catalog 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 


i This description of the free booklet, 
"Some New Data on the Cost of 
Producing Orders in the Industrial 
Markets," appeared previously in 
“Worth Writing For." We reprint 
it here for the benefit of those 
who might have missed it. 


",.. all | did was suggest to the 
boss that Clearsite Plastic Con- 
tainers might solve our packaging 
problem.” 

Sparkling - bright Clearsite Plastic 
Containers are available in a wide 
selection of sizes, shapes, closures and 
colors. Only 4 the weight of glass and 
shatter-proof, they cut shipping costs 
and breakage. Containers can be 
multi-color printed. 


Write for free 
samples an 
descriptive literature 


CELLUPLASTIC 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
38 Avenue L 
Newark 5, N. J. 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The Quad-Cities Market: Data on 
Davenport, Ia., and Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, IIL, com- 
piled by The Moline Dispatch and 
The Rock Island Argus. A market of 
nearly a quarter million people, the 
Quad-Cities rank among the upper 
half of the 165 Standard Metropoli- 
tan County Areas: 84th in popula- 
tion, 74th in retail sales, 81st in food 
retail sales, 70th in drug retail sales, 
70th in general merchandise retail 
sales, 67th in automotive retail sales, 
66th in filling station sales, 39th in 
Effective Buying Income Per Capita. 
1953 retail food sales were $67,137,- 
000—third in. Illinois-lewa; 1953 
per family retail food sales were 
$873.00—4th in Illinois-lowa; 1953 
super market retail sales were $32,- 
553,000 — third in Illinois-Iowa. 
Write to Harold Swanson, Manager, 
General Advertising, c/o The Rock 
Island Argus, Rock Island, Ill. 


Plastic Packaging: A presentation 
prepared by the Plastics Division, 
The Dow Chemical Co., which offers 
unlimited packaging possibilities for 
almost every type of product—for 
visual beauty, greater sales appeal, 
product protection from factory to 
consumer, a more efficient and eco- 
nomical packaging operation. Approxi- 
mately 160 different types of Styron 
packages used by various manufac- 
turers throughout the country are 
pictured. Each one is identified with 
this information: product, contact 
(name of company and the man to 
contact), size, colors, whether it has 
a cover or not, suggested uses. Write 
to Miss Virginia Eicholtz, Plastics 
Merchandising Section, Plastics Divi- 
sion, The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 


A Guide to Farm Media Selec- 
tion: Published by Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit—Nebraska Farmer, The 
Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist, Prairie Farmer— 
it is a report from 6,049 Midwest 
farm families. The purpose of the 
study, supervised by Knox Reeves 
Advertising, Inc., was to determine 
actual circulation of farm publica- 
tions on farms, and readers’ prefer- 
ences for farm publications. Data 
cover: Midwest Farm Paper Unit, 


Farm Journal, Successful Farming, 
Capper’s Farmer, Country Gentle- 
man-Better Farming: magazines 
read regularly; coverage of families 
by farm publications; preferred pub- 
lication ; preferences of subscribers of 
each magazine; duplication of circu- 
lation found in all combinations of 
farm publications ; comparison of cov- 
erage and preference; preference votes 
of families receiving only two of five 
selected farm publications; general 
magazines other than farm publica- 
tions received regularly; duplication 
of six general magazines. Write to 
W. E. Boberg, The Farmer, 55 E. 
10th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Premium Merchandising Plan 
Book for sales and advertising exec- 
utives. Published by Libbey Glass 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.., 
it explains terms used in premium 
merchandising; purposes of premi- 
ums; advertising and promoting; pre- 
testing a promotion. A classification 
chart lists types of premium offers 
commonly used, together with 19 
case histories of successful premium 
promotions. Write to J. M. McCul- 
lough, Sales Manager, Premium 
Glassware Division, Owens-II]lino’s 


Glass Co., Box 1035, Toledo, O. 


Minnesota Homemaker Survey: 
A home-interview study of products on 
hand and in use in Minnesota homes 
as of May 1954, with emphasis on 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 
released as part of a continuing sur- 
vey of Minnesota living conducted 
by the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Research Department. More than 50 
products are covered, including 31 
grocery items, 6 major appliances, 9 
drug products and 2 items in the 
women’s wear field. Shampoos, denti- 
frices, infants’ toiletries, laxatives, 
deodorants and’ home permanent 
waves comprise the drug section. The 
baking mix section covers these mixes 
separately: cake, pancake, ginger- 
bread, pie-crust, biscuit, hot roll and 
cookie. Appliances include washing 
machines, automatic clothes dryers, 
dish washers, air conditioners, TV 
sets, sewing machines. Write William 
A. Cordingley, National Advertising 
Director, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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your carton 
needs this 


“Midas touch’ 


How Gair Package Analysis* 
diagnoses cartoning problems 


Maybe the “Midas touch” of Gair-Reynolds 
exclusive gold foil-laminated board is just what 
the doctor ordered for your carton. 

Or maybe not! The white crispness of clay- 
coated stock . . . the transparency of Plastafol 
... the extra protection of another Gair carton 
material might sell your product faster. 

Point is, Gair Package Analysis gets rid of the 
“maybe”. This unique service uncovers your 
basic packaging needs, relates them to your mar- 
keting and shipping patterns. Then Gair 
Creative Engineering studies these facts, comes 
up with the carton material, the structural and 
graphic designs, the printing and production 
techniques that will make your carton a best- 
seller in today’s fast-moving market. 

a a ° 
*Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to blue- 
print a successful carton for your product. Your 


nearest Gair representative will be glad to give you 
the full story. No obligation, naturally. 


gwck 1864 
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Creative Engineering in Packaging 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
155 EAST 44TH STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS + PAPERBOARD 


This space is expensive 


How well are you using it? 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
Advertising + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth Inc. 


RADIO COVERAGE GAINS 
: DESPITE TV COMPETITION 


‘How many homes can the average radio advertiser expect to reach 
today compared with 10 years ago? Has network radio lost its 
coverage? Actually, today’s advertiser has a better opportunity to 
reach more homes than, say, 10 years dgo — when TV was non- 
competitive. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


TEN YEARS-AGO | NOW RESULT 
Radio reached 32.5 million Radio reaches 46.6 million 
homes, or 88.9% of all homes. homes, or 98% of all homes. 


A 44% coverage 
increase in 19 


years. 
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’ 1 U * ‘ 
Number of sets per home aver- Number of sets per home 
aged 1.6. averages 2.1. 


1.6 2] 
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Radio offered as a “bonus” to | Radio offers a “bonus” of 29 

advertisers an audience of 8 million radio-equipped cars, 

million radio-equipped cars, or or 63% of all cars on the * gudi- 
31% of all automobiles. : road. A “bonus 


ence 263% great- 
er than 10 years 


ago. 
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to sell anything in Memphis and the Mid-South 


putitin CA PSI Coumerciat Apreat — Press-Scimitan 


Figures supplied by 

Mr. Currton B. LuttrReLL 
Agricultural Economist 
Memphis Branch 

Federal Reserve Bank 


How’s Crops? 


Here’s the Mid-South’s past performance record 
on all farm products of the Tri-States of Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Arkansas. 


1940 1945 1950 
$341,051,381 $799,894,056 | $1,073,053,609 


It’s an amazing increase and points up two conclusions. 


1, Mid-South agricultural prosperity is providing adjacent 
markets of ever-growing importance to manufacturers, 
processors and distributors and 


9, Mid-South rural and urban markets deserve intensive ad- 
vertising and sales cultivation. 


And Memphis . . . the capital city of the Mid-South empire . . . the 
world’s largest cotton market ... 10th city in the nation in whole- 
sale sales . . . merits careful measurement of its many advantages 
when expansion plans are under consideration. 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


THE Ca \ e” MEMPHIS ies Sciam. 


ees S5-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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your products or services are dependent upon leisure, vacations, 


Soon, vacation time for America’s working force of 68 million (one-~ 


third are women). But beware of the “two-week fallacy” if sales of 


travel, recreation. 0 


1929 TODAY 


Today, people have more than three 
times as much free time away from their 
jobs as they did in 1929. year. 


Altogether, American workers have 60 
million weeks of paid vacation each 


$S-S1-9 FANS}71 NI HOOT ONOT FHL 


FACT a, pes RESULT: 


We're spending about $2 billion, now, a. J 


on weekend trips. 


Source: Charm Magazine, Street & Smith Publications, Inc., New York 22, N.Y 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Copyright 1942, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Why aestivate*? 


So, nobody works all summer, hey? 


No business, hey? 


* “To pass the summer in a dormant or torpid condition” —New Century Dictionary. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Different 
of what you suppose: 


We've made a study 
of people’s living, buying and advertising habits 
during the summer. 
We discovered that: 


People live just as actively— 
or even more so—during the summer 


as any other time of the year. 


People do buy merchandise 
during the summer—lots of it. 
People do read magazines intensely 


in the summer. 


Advertising visibility and attention value 


actually increase in the summer. 


The New Yorker 
throughout the summer continues to give advertisers 
a substantial circulation bonus 


beyond its gnarantee and its rate base. 


Many alert businessmen 
have had impressive results from their summer advertising 


in The New Yorker and elsewhere. 


We'd like to show you 
the evidence, as we discovered it— 


just ask us or write us at Dept. SM-6. 


It’s always open season with The New Yorker. 


NEW YORKER. 


25 WEST 43n0 STREET, NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK 


15, 


THE DEMAND EXPANDS 6-15-55 


THE DEMAND EXPANDS 


What might happen IF present trends were to continue? If you believe 
past trends are indicative of the future, take note of this: Manufacturing, 


construction and-distribution are likely to boom in the next few years. 


HERE ARE THE TRENDS: 


Cs 
> 


In 1939 consumer purchases of goods and services 


averaged only about $2,000 per household. But ~My ~ 


prices were lower then... —= 


Today, those 1939 purchases would be worth 
about $4,000. 


By the end of 1955, however, purchases of goods 
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and services will average about $5,000 per house- . $5,000 ES SE 
hold. : SS ZZ 
If recent productivity trends continue, goods and SS BA 
IVQOr ZA 

. .. SS ‘ 
services per household may average about $6,500 ESS EZ 
' Sr BB 


in 1965; in 1975, about $7,800, in terms of present 


dollars. 
PICTOGRAPH BY 


d by HILE DAMROTH. INC 
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Source: Economic Research Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the U. § 
Washington 6, D.C 
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(Advertisement) 


Kids For Sale 


2 


If you’re looking for homes with children; and you want to reach them at sale 
prices, Modern Romances is your best bet. We've got more kids per dollar than 
any magazine except one, and we tie with that one. Of the 53 magazines 
studied by the independent Starch magazine research organization in their 
latest survey, Modern Romances reaches more households with children under 
5 years of age per advertising dollar than any magazine except Parents’. Every 
dollar invested'in Modern Romances advertising pages will reach 255 homes 
where there are children under 5! 


Another plus—we cater to these homes with young children by publishing more 
editorial linage on baby care and training than any magazine analyzed by 
Lloyd Hall research. No wonder ovr baby product mprenising has doubled in 
the last two years. tes 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 REACHED PER DOLLAR 


+ REACHED PER AD. $ 


on 
Modern. Romances , 255 
Parents’ 255 
True Story 249 
Mechanix Illustrated ' 8 fie —* 236. 
True Confessions are Eft . 229 

Peon Legion i: x a 214 
iP isace & Mechanics oe 211 ; 4 
TV Guide® 195 
a \ 194 
Argosy 193 
Photoplay 179 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


a 
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MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


| 


INC. - 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.-Y. 
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OUR STANDARD OF LIVING 
1S NOT GOOD ENOUGH. 


Both our productive ability and purchasing power point to the need for 
rapid improvements in living standards. These improvements can take od 
place only if mass millions of Americans can be persuaded to change 
their habits, change their desires, change their motives, change their 
ideas of what satisfies them. To cash in on ANY expanding’ potential 
“ Lie requires aggressive advertising and selling. 


LOOK AT THE POTENTIAL FOR SECOND-CAR FAMILIES! 


There is a real need for a second.car in 11 million families where the 
single family car is drivén to work regularly, leaving the housewife or 
other family drivers immobilized. Two-thirds of these 11 million families 
who urgently need a omg car are in the.upper half of incomes — over 


$4,000 ‘a year.. ' 


OF FAMILIES WITH ae ee . 0 nate 
Yo A 
THIS INCOME THIS %AGE THIS %AGE 


; URGENTLY NEEDS 
WNS ON AR... OWNS TWO CARS 
BEFORE TAXES... x ic» ga z A SECOND CAR 
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OVER 
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Designed by HILE-DAMROTH, INC 


Foil-Lok, a New Idea 
In Produce Packaging 


A new-type wrapper for cauliflower 
has been developed by Foil-Lok Co., 
San Francisco, which requires but a 
twist for closure. 


The wrapper is a sheet of Sylvania 
300 DSB cellophane with one-inch 
strips of aluminum foil laminated 
with adhesive to two opposite edges 
of the cellophane. Printed cellophane 
has a large circular window for easy 
inspection by consumer. 


The “Foil-Lok” feature facilitates an 
easy-twist closure at back of head, 
with no heat seal or other closing 
method used. Life of product is dou- 
bled. Shipped 12 to a crate, twice as 
much packaged cauliflower can be 
loaded into a car as non-packaged. 
This results in 50% savings in freight 
costs. 


JUNE 15, 1955 


Families in the Troy Market are spending more 
for food each year. 


Since 1950, food sales in the Troy City Zone have 
increased $15,633,000. 


Troy City Zone food sales will reach $46,033,000 
this year. This is $1,319,000 more than the amount 
spent in 1954, according to a special analysis based 
on Sales Management's May 10, 1955 Survey of 
Buying Power. 


These 125,600 consumers in the 37,200 Troy City 
Zone families buy more food than families in many 
parts of the country. 


Are you getting your share of this rich food 
market? 


Coverage: 99% Circulation: 47,582 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD (MORNING) 
THE TIMES RECORD (EVENING) 


TROY, N. Y. 


When Did He 
Know He Was 
A Prospect? 


Here's... 


How to Reach New Home Builders 


BY JOHN M. LYONS 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, Bilco Co.* 


An average of one family in every 
200 will build a new home this year. 
The head of that family is the cus- 
tomer we seek for the steel door open- 
ing into the basement (photograph 
above). 

That one-family-in-200 now num- 
bers some 175,000 annually investing 
the huge sum of $2!/ billion in the 
construction industry. 

Our problem: To find an economi- 
cal way of locating and selling these 
prospects at the time they should— 
and can—buy and install our Bilco 
basement door before ground is 
broken. 

Other manufacturers of building 
supplies and mechanical equipment 
face the same problem of reaching 
this profitable segment of the build- 
ing market at the right time. 

New home planning families are 


“*New Haven, Conn. 
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hungry for information about prod- 
ucts and services. They want to be 
well informed when they talk to their 
builders. They exchange ideas with 
friends. ‘They pore over home serv- 
ice publications. They read adver- 
tisements and collect sales literature. 

Yet how often it happens that they 
lack exact knowledge of specific prod- 
ucts for building needs just as they 
are ready to make buying decisions. 

Many, of course, are magazine 
readers and make special efforts to 
consult periodicals pertaining to new 
home construction. Advertising in 
print media, carefully selected, and 
at considerable outlay, reaches a cer- 
tain number. It is generally agreed, 
however, that were it not for cover- 
age by various approved media of the 
modernization market—a market to 
which much of our advertising is also 
directed—the cost of advertising to 


new home builders alene would be 
very expensive, in some instances al- 
most prohibitive. 

The search continues for the most 
effective means of closing the sales 
gap between these buyers for every- 
thing that will go into their new 
homes and the dealers who stand 
ready to supply them. 

Our basic job is to educate the new 
home planner in the logical advan- 
tages of equipping his basement with 
a door which leads directly to the 
outside. We point out that our mod- 
ern basement door (1) eliminates un- 
necessary trips through first floor 
rooms, (2) permits convenient stor- 
age, and (3) makes usable more space 
for a rumpus room and workshop— 
in effect, we show prospects how they 
can add another useful room to their 
home by applying the age-old prin- 
ciple of including a door. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Now! All of Monsanto’s gf is shipped 
in easy-opening Tear Strip Containers! 


Encourages display — Grocers like Tear Strip 

Containers because they save handling time. They 

particularly like Tear Strip made with “SCOTCH” 

Brand Filament Tape—the kind “‘all’’ is now packed 

“a in—because they never fail; cartons 
‘zip’ open in seconds — just like ciga- 


| . wa e rette packs. Then the entire top of 
. Oh. ij a { sh [ the carton lifts off—‘‘tray” bottoms 
wal ‘ ‘ ) make it easy to build the kind of mass 


\ displays that stimulate mass t-uwnover. 


Pleases customers—Women love the convenience 
of the new “‘all’’ 25 lb. home package with its Tear Strip of 
“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape. No knives or other 
cutters are needed to get this carton open—it’s quick and 
easy, never any danger of broken fingernails! Like more 
information? Just write on your letterhead to: Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. FU-65. 


The only quick-opening containers that work perfectly every time are made with 


SCOTCH Filament Tape 


BRAND 


‘ 
The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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COMING SOON! 


New 
Golden Zone 
Market eorem 


ZONE 
Book 


A wealth of material on this 
rich 13-county area will be 
yours in the 1955 Golden Zone 
Market Book. Contains valu- 
able information for all sales 
and advertising managers plan- 
ning national or regional cam- 
paigns—latest population fig- 
ures, buying power, retail sales, 
market characteristics, etc. 


Reserve Your Copy Now 
Write P. H. Knapp, General Advertising Mor. 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent 


The News-Sentinel 


and 
THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


ort Wayne, Indiana 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 


APPLETON 


/ THE FOX CITIES 
Y OF WISCONSIN 


. are the state’s 4th 
largest City Zone Mar- 
ket, !90th in the nation. 
Fox City folks place 69th 
in Family sales(per SALES 
MANAGEMENT!) with 
over $104,000,000 at 
retail level. 95% of 
them read — and BUY 
by—the 


APPLETON POST-CRESCENT 


Contact Ken E. Davis, Manager, Gen. Advertising 
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Like other manufacturers, we con- 
tinually promote the sale of our prod- 
uct with our 31 distributors and sev- 
eral thousand recognized lumber and 
building supply dealers. Unlike 
others, we must see that our adver- 
tising and promotion reaches the new 
home planner before he _ breaks 
ground: Provision for the outside en- 
trance has to be made when the foun- 
dation is poured. 

We have found that information 
supplied by construction news services 
is helpful to us. “These news services 
maintain staffs of field reporters who 
are daily in touch with thousands of 
home owners, architects, builders, real 
estate firms and mortgage institutions 
that are sources of information about 
new building projects, including new 
residences planned for owner occu- 
pancy almost as soon as the owner 
decides to build. 

Thus, in our case, we obtain names 
and addi of prospective home 
builders through F. W. Dodge Corp. 
well before ground is broken. We 
use direct mail to invite inquiries for 


our product literature and catalogs. 
Sometimes we use a double post card, 
sometimes a personalized letter ad- 
dressed to the home planning family, 
with an enclosed postage-free reply 
card for requesting literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Direct mail accomplishes the same 
purpose as our coupons in magazine 
advertisements—with this notable 
difference: No screening is necessary ; 
every family is in the market for 
building materials. 

Dealers appreciate this preselling 
of the best prospects in their area. 
Given names and addresses, they can 
follow up with telephone calls or 
mailings of their own. And the 
manufacturer has found an effective 
way to help close the sales gap be- 
tween customer - ready - to- buy and 
dealer-ready-to-supply. 

Our conclusion: The right com- 
bination of direct mail promotion and 
general advertising is the solution to 
this perplexing problem confronting 
most manufacturers selling the new 
residential building market. The End 


THE CASE OF THE CENTURY is what Hiram Walker executives 
call this new kind of carton which can be converted easily from an 
ordinary shipping container into a counter display case. Carton was 
developed by Richard E. Paige, Inc., through a new method of scoring 
corrugated cardboard during imprinting. Tests have proved to Hiram 
Walker that the carton stands up under rough usage as well as 


ordinary cases. 
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THE LATEST moving, packing and storage materials are displayed and 
explained in the specially designed interior of this Mayfiower Moving Labora- 


tory—a part of the Moverama, 


Mayflower Vans Venture to Make 
“Every Employe a Salesman" 


Service is an intangible that has to 
be demonstrated to be appreciated. 
That was the problem faced by Aero 
Mayflower: Service is its sole product. 
The company had to find a way to 
demonstrate to its employes the qual- 
ity service customers expect. May- 
flower wanted to make every employe 
a “front-line” salesman—selling and 
delivering the same standardized serv- 
ice from coast to coast. 

Out of this need the Mayflower 
“Moverama” program was born. 

Three moving vans were equipped 
as Moving Laboratories and together 
with three Mayflower vice-presidents 
they set out january 17 on a 120-city 


junket scheduled to take four months. 
The plans called for holding five-hour 
meetings in these key cities to bring 
the Mayflower sales and service story 
to more than 6,000 employes. 
Invitations were extended to sales- 
men; secretaries, telephone operators, 
packers, warehousemen, drivers, 
clerks, helpers and management. The 
three vans were decorated with pul- 
leys and hoists, boxes and barrels, 
padded blankets and dollies. 
Moverama was planned to tie in 
with a major sales drive by the com- 
pany, as well as being part of a basic, 
long-range educational - program. 
What did the show consist of? 


There were movies, lectures, slides, 
booklets, displays, demonstrations .. . 
and refreshments. 

Each meeting was opened by the 
vice-president traveling with the dis- 
play van—in the East, itowas E. J. 
Rosasco ; in the Midwest, Earl W. O. 
Bogan, and in the West, L. R. Ben- 
son. He outlined the program and its 
purpose, gave a little company history 
and introduced a representative of the 
Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. Early in the show, the audience 
was shown a color film of the Asso- 
ciation’s advertising activities. This 
was followed by a second color film 
dealing with the services offered by, 
and the supplies made available 
through, the Association’s research 
and development committee. Next, the 
program called for a tour of the dis- 
play van. 

Next portion of the show was pre- 
sented on color slides—about 70 in 
all—with a running uarration. Sub- 
jects covered in the slides and in sup- 
plementary films included advertising, 
prospecting for business, telephone 
courtesy, selling the prospect, selling 
quality and servicing the customer. 

The Moverama was a joint project 
of the Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
and the Mayflower Warehousemen’s 
Association. It was conceived, planned 
and carried out by the top manage- 
ment of both organizations, with 
some 30 officials participating. 

The display vans conipleted their 
circuits in Indianapolis. There, they 
were redesigned slightly and immedi- 
ately put back on the road to bring to 
the public—at home shows and in- 
dustrial exhibits—an indication of 
what Mayflower is doing to promote 
scientific and standardized moving. 


whbns-tv 
the nation’s #1 
test market station 


It takes wbns-ty to give you the true, complete picture of product 


testing in Columbus, Ohio. 


The nation’s leading advertisers have already found whbns-ty’s 
full facilities, backed by valuable merchandising and promotion, a 
guarantee for successful test campaigns. A wide range of products, 
from appetizers to zippers, finds a reliable consumer demand in 
whns-ty’s rich industrial, agricultural and metropolitan area. 


whns-tv ¥ 


CBS-TV NETWORK — Affiliated with Colum- 
bus Dispatch and WBNS-AM * General 
Sales Office: 33 North High St. 


REPRESENTED BY BLAIR TV 


3D AND GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT: Sara Lee has staked 
a big chunk of its advertising budget on spectacular out- 
door signs. This sign, in Chicago, stays in one spot for 28 


days, then is moved to another location. In three years, 
the sign will have been exposed in General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company’s 36 major Chicago locations. 


This Product Didn't Exist in 1950! 


Now Sara Lee sales exceed $5 million annually for products 


priced at nearly twice the cost of average grocery 


store cakes. Sales moral: make no small promotion plans. 


BY DAVID J. ATCHISON 


Charles W. Lubin, a stocky, silver- 
haired Chicago baker with a fetish 
for home-kitchen quality and a cal- 
culated flair for the spectacular, is 
doing what the baking industry said 
could not be done. His company, The 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc. (named 
after his daughter), is mass-distribut- 
ing premium quality baked goods for 
the super market and food store trade 
—and selling them for nearly twice 
the cost of an average grocery store 
cake. 

Today, the little cake business 
Lubin started four years ago in the 
back room of a Chicago north side 
bakery has become national in scope. 
In 1954, sales of Sara Lee products 
were almost $5 million—an increase 
of 65% over the 1953 volume of $3 
million, and twelve and_ one-half 
times the $400,000 sales of 1951, the 
firm’s first year. According to the 
American Bakers Association, sales 
for the entire wholesale cake industry 
have shown an increase in dollar vol- 
ume of only 13% during those same 
four years. 
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Lubin’s recipes for his advertising 
and for his products are equally high 
grade. He shuns inexpensive adver- 
tising as he shuns inexpensive sub- 
stitutes for good ingredients. Readers 
of Sara Lee’s advertising know that 
plenty of fresh whole milk and eggs 
and 93 score butter (highest com- 
mercial grade) are poured into the 
coffee cakes, pound cakes and other 
products. Vegetable shortening, pow- 
dered milk or eggs, lower grade 
butter, artificial coloring and flavor- 
ing are never used—and the public 
is so informed. 

Sara Lee is presently a_ rather 
cautious national advertiser but is on 
the way to becoming a big-timer 
through the use of dramatic outdoor 
poster and full-color, full-page news- 
paper advertising. The company has 
expanded its original limited distri- 
bution in Chicagoland to chain and 
independent super markets in 21 
states. Filling consumer demand in 
Sara Lee’s “fresh delivery” area alone 
requires the 24-hour service of the 
company’s fleet of 40 trucks. 


The line is carried and advertised 
in 30. states, including Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, 
North and South Dakota, and the 
key markets of Atlanta, Memphis, 
Nashville, Birmingham, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Cheyenne, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Akron, Omaha, Jackson 
(Miss.), Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Recently, the state of Kentucky was 
added. 

Inquiries are constantly coming in 
from sections outside Sara Lee’s pres- 
ent distribution area. The sales op- 
eration is being expanded to keep pace 
with demand, and it is expected that 
Sara Lee cakes will soon be available, 
frozen, in all parts of the U. S. 

From the start, Lubin put as much 
money as possible into his advertising. 
“Baked goods don’t sell themselves,” 
he says. “The fact that Sara Lee 
introduced its first products—cream 
cheese cake and all-butter coffee cake 
—to the grocery trade at a 79-cent 
price, while the average popular 
grocery store coffee cake sold for 29 
or 39 cents, gave impetus to our ad- 
vertising and promotion. Unless cus- 
tomers were made aware of the 
difference between the two types, they 
could not be expected to buy the high- 
price cake.” 

Instead of merely selling “better” 
cakes, Sara Lee’s advertisements stress 
the high price and quality factors of 
the products. Underlying theme is 
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home-delivered 
circulation 

than any 

other 


The Detroit News’ trading area circulation is 


2k 
84% home-delivered weekdays, and 77% home- n ew S p ad p ie r 


delivered Sundays —by exclusive News’ carriers. 


The News is Detroit’ss HOME newspaper, read ’ * | 
IN the home, by the FAMILY, EVERY day. in Am e r ica e 


%A,.B.C. audited 


#* IN DETROIT, The News is the one newspaper with. 


circulation leadership in the vital 6-county trading area, 
where annual family income is highest in the nation. And 
advertising results reflect this leadership. 

In 1954, The News carried 51% of ALL advertising 
placed in all three Detroit Newspapers. The morning paper 
carried only 25% —the other evening paper, only 24%. 


Weekday Circulation 442,656—Sunday Circulation 549,629 ABC 9/30/54 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Eastern Office: 110 E. 42nd $t., New York 17 °@ Miami Beach, Florida: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
Chicago Office. 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. © Pacific Coast: 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Burkhardt 
ZiP-A-KITS 


give your salesmen 


MORE PRESTIGE ... 
MORE PRODUCTIVITY! 


One of many unusual Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits. 
Features 3” prong metal for extra capactty. 


Sales managers know that tired looking sales material, 
catalogs and carrying cases are deadly to sales. 


And that’s where Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits come in! For Zip-A-Kit cases 
are tailored to fit your every selling need . . . keep contents new and 
fresh-looking. Whether a simple interview . . . or a long selling cam- 
paign . . . they help your salesmen tell a logical, convincing story 
every time. That’s because they keep every piece of selling informa- 
tion in exact, compact, easy-to-reach order. 


And talk about keeping up appearances! A complete line of top grain 
cowhides and vinyl coated Burvyl in scratch, stain and perspiration- 
resistant finishes. All wear spots reinforced for longer wear. Every 
case is sewn with heavy duty thread for extra protection against 
tearing or ripping. 

Best of all, Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits are available with instant-action 
post, prong and ring metals which permit flat opening and fast, easy 
page changing of catalogs and other loose leaf literature. Whether 


you need a 1” or a 6” capacity, there’s a Burkhardt style to fit your 
requirements and budget. 


THE 
You'll find Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits 


build prestige . . . build productiv- 


ity for your salesmen. Write for COMPANY 
free copy of our new catalog. It 


gives complete facts on ep Binders to American Business since 1911 
PR ae ee eee 545 WEST LARNED + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: without obligation, please send me your illustrated Zip-A-Kit Catalog! 


Name Title 


Company 
Address 
City State. 
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always the same: Here is a product 
which cannot be better; every costly 
ingredient and the finest skills of 
master bakers combine to make it the 
best possible cake of its type. 

Advertising hammers the message 
to Mrs. Housewife that when she 
buys a Sara Lee coffee cake she is 
buying “the extravagance of, a full 
quarter-pound of butter in a four- 
teen-and-one-half-ounce cake plus the 
painstaking ‘time-and-money-are-no- 
object’ care required to make the 81 
separate layers of flaky-thin pastry in 
the two-inch high cake, and the lavish 
sugar icing and plump perfect pecan 
halves in the topping. The ultimate 
in luxury of this particular kind for 
only 79 cents, a price she is well able 
to afford.” 

According to Ivan Hill, Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., advertising 
agency for Sara Lee, the company 
spends about three times as much on 
advertising its cakes in the Chicago 
area as the next largest advertiser of 
this type of product. Last year Sara 
Lee spent $140,000 in Chicago adver- 
tising alone. 


Sponsors TV Show 


The company sponsors a children’s 
puppet TV show, “Garfield Goose 
and Friend” (WBKB, 4:30 p.m., 
five days), and from time to time 
uses radio and TV spot announce- 
ments, strategically scheduled around 
women’s daytime shows and late 
afternoon and evening newscasts. 
Copy is usually simple and direct. 
Sample of a complete announcement: 
“Only Sara Lee cheese cake tastes so 
good !” 

For the last three years newspaper 
advertising has been used extensively 
in the Chicago area. Never content to 
run small, unobtrusive advertise- 
ments, Lubin buys full-page, full- 
color advertisements in the Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago Daily News. 
These are followed up with dominant 
space black-and-whites. 

During the last week of October 
1954, Sara Lee launched its first in- 
tensive advertising campaign outside 
of Chicago. It opened in 17 cities 
with space and color similar to the 
Chicago promotion. Local radio and 
TV spots supplemented the news- 
paper advertising. As distribution 
warrants, this method will be used in 
other areas to introduce Sara Lee 
products. 

A year ago the company introduced 
the first “3-D” outdoor poster in the 
Midwest. This is a 15’ x 50’ “spec- 
tacular” on swank North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, one of the most 


heavily traveled, gold-plated areas in 
the city. 
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, Ny 
The poster consists of a 27’ x .+ | ——__ 
roiaeals ving? GS& Call 
plywood cutout of a piece of Sara Lee Mo Ing ? ee 
coffee cake on a plate, with smaller | 
cutouts of a Sara Lee package and 


the company name. The featured | Y ALLIED ent 
product is changed every three | Our 
months. suena: emma! 
The sign continues to be a con- | 
versation piece because lifelike paint- 
ing (‘It looks good enough to eat!’’) 
and the depth of the panels give a 
realistic effect to the slice of cake. 
Recently, Sara Lee contracted for 
two “legs” (one for coffee cake and 
one for cheese cake) of General Out- 
door Advertising Company’s series of 
rotary boards. These are 36 choice 
poster locations in the Greater Chi- 
cago area; by purchasing a “leg” the 
advertiser gets a position in the series. 
His sign remains in each location for 
about 28 days, then moves to the next 
spot. At the end of three years, the 
sign will have covered all locations 
in the series. The Sara Lee “legs” are 
both 3-D spectaculars. 


Trailer Loads to Texas 


George Levitt, frozen division 
director, Grocers Supply Co., Hous- 


. ° "So. 
ton, was in Chicago 18 months ago no | S ecialist 
for a convention. He saw the Sara e 


Lee advertising, listened to the en- 
thusiastic reports about the products, 


“varces’tcce in long-distance moving! 


Levitt wanted to distribute the 
products in Texas. After conversa- 
tion, telephone calls and letters, he 
finally persuaded Lubin to freeze 25 
cases of cheese cake for shipment to 
Houston. “When the 25 cases ar- 
rived, he telephoned for 50 more 
cases,” Lubin recalls. “Before those 
could be shipped, he ordered 75 addi- 
tional cases. Now we send cakes to 
Texas by the trailer load.” 

This experience convinced Lubin 
that there was a good market for 
frozen baked goods of this type. A 
year ago, when a complete quick 
freezing and storage installation was 
added to his plant, the company 
began to broaden distribution. In 
May 1954, a frozen foods sales de- 
partment was organized and Sara 
Lee announced expansion plans. At 
that time its products were distri- | | i I How do you movea packing and shipping of “special” proj- 
buted in 10 states. By the end of t | complete exhibit— ects. When your next move looks like it’s 
February this year, when the com- ; booths, displays, going to be a tough one, you can make it 
pany entered the New England > racks and merchan- easy with Allied. 
market, it had chalked up 30 states. ~ | a } dise from one place , , ; ~ 
The fresh delivery area comprises a to another fast? Take it easy . . . you can Get this helpful copy of 
300-mile radius of Chicago. The do it the easy way by calling your local | “Before You Move” 
cakes are sold as frozen foods else- Allied Agent. He can give you fast, sure from your Allied Agent. 
where. service that gets your exhibits from place See classified phone 

Sent ale interstate Beikeds’ has | to place with a minimum of handling and peer 2 or Byer 
1955 is the largest to date, with news- | dismantling . . . lets you display here to- —- - —_ “s “9 

s getting the biggest share. day and next stop tomorrow — without Broadview, . 
papers getting RE The End any fuss! Allied Agents are experts on 


' 
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Readers’ Service Cleans House; 
Offers Clearance Sale of Reprints 


Sales Management’s Readers’ Service Bureau is discontinuing a 
batch of reprints of selected popular articles and is offering the stocks 
for as long as they last at a price of 5c each across the board. 


Orders must be accompanied by remittances, and no orders 


will be filled after July 20. 


If stocks are exhausted on any reprint ordered, a prompt refund 


will be made. 


Some of the articles listed appeared in years predating 1954-55, 


but all embody principles and “how-to” 


problems. 


ideas applicable to today’s 


You may order numbered reprints by number, order others by 
title. Address Miss Helen Howard, Sates MANAGEMENT Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 
Co-op Ads: Sales Tool or Fraud? 


Come Clean with Your Agency—-and 
Get Better Advertising 
Advertise—or Be Forgotten! 


CONSUMER CONTESTS & 
SALES CONTESTS 
A Primer for Contest Sponsors #206 


Primer on Prize Contests #158 


DISTRIBUTOR RELATIONS 
What Distributors Expect from Your 


Promotion #242 

14 Practical Ways to Help Your Dis- 
tributors #236 

15 Ways to Improve Relations with 
Industrial Distributors 

10 Ways Distributors Rate Your Pric- 


Sales Wins a Bigger Voice on Biggest- 


Company Boards 


MANPOWER 
Communications 
How to Keep Sales Bulletins Out of 


Hotel Waste Baskets #217 


Compensation 
Frame Your Compensation Plan to 


Encourage More Selective Selling 
#116 

Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field #235 


Hiring Salesmen 
First Steps Toward Cutting Guess- 


work Out of Hiring Salesmen 


What Kind of College Training for 
Careers in Sales? #168 

Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: The 
Crux of Manpower Failures #189 

Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire a Man 
& Wife Team #219 


Leadership 
Morale in the Sales Force: What 


Can We Do to Keep it Healthy? 
# 155 

Sales Force Teamwork: How Can 
You Inspire It? #198 

How to Keep a Sales Meeting from 
Falling into 2 Coma #195 


Managing Salesmen 
What Air Reduction Is Doing to In- 


crease Effective Selling Time 
#225 

Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? #193 

Death of Many Salesmen #197 

Ten Major Reasons Why Salesmen 
Fail #204 

Is It Management’s Fault That So 
Many Salesmen Fail? #237 

How to Spot, Appraise, and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen #130 

Security —Opportunity — Recognition: 
Basic Factors in Salesmen’s Mo- 
rale #101 


Sales Training 
Ring the Cash Register When You 


Ask for a Training Budget! 
Why Training Falls Flat with Re- 
tail Salespeople 
Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About 
Self-Training 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Politics—and the How—of Indus- 


trial Publicity #239 

The Jaded Convention Audience: How 
to Make It Sit Up and Bark #229 

A Primer for Selecting Colors with 
Sales Appeal #183 

How to Hold a Press Conference: A 
Primer for Management Men #113 

13 Commandments for the Successful 
Conference Leader 

Farm Market Sales Tactics That 
Leave Quotas Far Behind 

Tips on Running a Successful Panel 
Program 


What Traits Distinguish the Suc- 
cessful Salesman from tne Dud? 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS Waey. ape. SF wremen te Mest 

Why Nine Out of Ten New Products Likely to Succeed in Direct Sell- 
Fail #191 ing? 

The Shortage of Key Men: What Can Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless Inter- 
We Do About It? #196 views with Sales Applicants #165 


ing Policies #243 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT IN THIS 


SALES CHART! 


—§ New in the: Distribution Scheme: The 
1955 S $ 1955 (! Zi Ethical Drug Jobber 
# PACKAGING 
| What Women Like and Dislike About 
Packages Today #233 
How Industrial Packages Solve Dis- 
tributor Problems 


Product sales are up in Sioux City 


Sioux City A. B. C. city zone popu- 
and still going higher. 


lation at new high (100,121). 
SPEND YOUR AD DOLLARS WHERE POPU- 
LATION GROWTH AND SALES GROWTH 
GO HAND IN HAND. SALES PROMOTION 

Contact Our National Reps. Now Displays Most Wanted by Urban Drug 


re Stores #247 
ll lca yg a ee What Makes Display Pieces Click 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE® with Independent Food Merchants 


#246 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE AND 


Selling Solid Sioux City and 
49 County Siouxland Trade Area 
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160 bare Sosy SNP Yk Pome 
hase fxirp Geseling wm 


HIGHEST OCTANE. 
dee ee OF ALLTIME/ 
‘Give Seagrams a, a le 


and he Sure 


«ond 0 torent GH 
ith © Gremt Name 


No matter how you say it... 


Belief! [i's mutual-NATIONAL ADVERTISERS °°" 
and more than 4 MILLION READERS 
BELIEVE IN NEGRO NEWSPAPERS 


ined ond <i 


Pode Ps segime me mmctie foam 


oO 
= Ford V8, 


Jah pom Rett Ree ber tee at te come pt 


we = = Philip Morris 


USE THESE INF JENTIAL 
NEWSPAPERS TO SELL 
NEGRO FAMILIES ON THEIR 
OWN HOME GROUND. 


BASIC MEDIA 


BALTIMORE, AFRO-AMERICAN 
CHICAGO, DEFENDER 
CLEVELAND, CALL AND POST 
COLUMBUS, OHIO SENTINEL 
DALLAS, EXPRESS 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN CHRONICLE 
FORT WORTH, THE MIND 
HOUSTON, INFORMER 

KANSAS CITY, THE CALL 


LOS ANGELES, 
THE CALIFORNIA EAGLE 


LOUISVILLE, DEFENDER 

MEMPHIS, TRI-STATE DEFENDER 
MINNEAPOLIS, SPOKESMAN 
NEWARK, N. J., AFRO-AMERICAN 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA WEEKLY 
NORFOLK, JOURNAL AND GUIDE 


AFRO-AMERI 
PHILADELPHIA {ie TRIBUNE 


RICHMOND, AFRO-AMERICAN 
SAVANNAH, TRIBUNE 

ST. LOUIS, THE ARGUS 

SAN FRANCISCO, SUN-REPORTER 
ST. PAUL, RECORDER 

TAMPA, FLORIDA SENTINEL 


Here are a few examples. They represent 
America’s topnotch makers and distributors of consumer goods, 
many of whom have used Negro newspapers consistently for the 
past 35 years. 


By pinpointing their approach to the Negro con- 
sumer, advertisers capitalize on the unmatched loyalty and interest 
reserved by Negroes for their own newspapers. By recognizing 
the Negro as a consumer, they achieve most nearly their goal of 
a 100%, selling job. 


API is proud to enjoy this recognition by astute 
media analysts who know that the best road to the $15 billion 
Negro market is through selected Negro newspapers. 


For complete information and helpful marketing suggestions, call on the 
nearest API office. 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


31 West 46th St. 166 W. Washington St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-1177 


Chicago 2, Ill. 
ANdover 3-6343 

Pacific Coast Representative: 
ROBERT C. WHALEY COMPANY 


55 New Montgomery St., 6513 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
San Francisco 5 SUtter 1-6072 Angeles, Cal. HOllywood 3-7157 


More national advertisers use Negro newspapers than any other medium directed to the Negro family. 


WASHINGTON, AFRO-AMERICAN 
AFRO-AMERICAN 
NATIONAL { Ghicaco DEFENDER 
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Dealers Reveal Display Preferences 
in Tape-Recorded Depth Interviews 
#245 

Displays That Click with Furniture- 
Household-Radio Dealers #248 

A Portfolio on Point-Of-Sale Merchan- 
dising #210 

To Charge or Not to Charge for Sales 
Promotion Materials? 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
How to Improve Your Ability in Pub- 


lic Speaking #185 

Two Dozen Ways to Put an Audience 
to Sleep #136 

10 Sound Rules for Using a Black- 
board When You Speak 


| RESEARCH 
| Will Sampling Techniques Work for 


Industrial Sales Research? #211 
New Applications for Market Re- 
search #146 
85c for Product Research; only 15c 
for Market Research. Why? 


SALES CONTROL 
Trouble Spots in Sales: How We Lo- 


calize and Cure Them #208 
TESTED TOOLS for Managing Sales- 
men: What They Are, How They 
Work 
Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
a Dun & Bradstreet Salesman’s Efficiency and How to 


Get the Facts for Efficient Sales 


State Sales Guide. Analysis #145 


Here’s a salesman who uses a Dun & Bradstreet State Sales Guide SALES MANAGEMENT 

to have at his fingertips a ready source of vital sales-planniny Four Practical Approaches to Pack- 

facts about manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers in his territory. aged Food Merchandising #171 

How to Sell Through the Mail Order 
Chains 

Tomorrow’s New Kind of Sales Man- 
ager: What Will He Be Like? 


He can plan each day’s calls to minimize backtracking and hit-or- 
miss prospecting, and to concentrate his best efforts where the 
potential for profit is greatest. 


You'll be surprised at how little it will cost to equip your salesmen 
with State Sales Guides and put method in their mileage. Send the 


coupon today for more inf ion. SALESMANSHIP 
P een tote ea The Vital Spark in Effective Selling: 


é N : ; sreati inki 220 
There’s a difference between SPENDING time and INVESTING it. eat tine Cae a. English 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. #139 


; What Industrial Buyers Expect to 

139 Offices in Principal Cities of the United States Find in Your Proposal Letters 

Headquarters: 99 Church Street, N. Y. 8, N. Y. Fourteen Keys to the Building of Bet- 
ter Sales Presentations #115 

Do Your Salesmen Know How to Fig- 
ure a Turnover Chart for Retailers? 

Adventures In Shopping 1&2 344 5&6 
7&8 9410 11412 13414 15416 17&18 

Are Your Salesmen Equipped to Prove 
Quality? #172 

Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, but 
They Sell Profits, Not Machines 
#209 

When the Dealer Says “I’m All Stock- 
ed Up” #216 

How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects #234 

When—And Why —Customers Mis- 
trust Salesmen #226 


. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Dept. 11 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Yes, we'd like to know more about State Sales Guides, including 
prices. We have_ salesmen calling on business concerns. 


COMPANY 


INDIVIDUAL 


ADDRESS. 


city 
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Late shipments, late shipments, they always came late! Then, just in time, he discovered this cure 
Delays were unbalancing Jack's mental state... RAILWAY EXPRESS ships things swift, safe, and sure! 


The big difference is 


Whether you’re sending or receiving, whether your \ LWw 
shipment is big or small, and whether it’s Q NS Aq 
moving by rail or air—you'll find it pays to specify E x p R 3 SS 


Railway Express. It makes the big difference 


in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. q & E N oy 


To bring you even better service, Railway Express 
has just invested 9% million dollars in 3,000 new, 
high-efficiency trucks. It's another example of how 
free enterprise, like Railway Express, constantly 
works to serve the public best. 


eee Safe, swift, sure 
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“Universal” Salesman 


BY RICHARD S. SCHULTZ* 


By applying these eight “universal” man specifications, it is possible for 
the sales executives to appraise the individual sales applicant succinctly and 
to make a reasonably sound estimate on his suitability. 


1. Diversified abilities and information for dealing successfully with prob- 
lems involving ideas, people, business, sales, products, services, and technical, 
production or mechanical situations. 


2. Personal relations aptitude. For example: “wearing well with others.” 
This includes such characteristics as appearance, manner, energy, self-reliance, 
self-control, initiative, persistence, enthusiasm, sense of humor, forcefulness. 


3. Integrity‘and character includes all those qualities about an individual 
and his background which determine dependability, honesty and _trust- 
worthiness. 


4. Mature ambition in terms of a sensible self-perspective. Background, 
experience and activity show a consistent effort by the individual toward self- 
improvement and growth in accordance with his qualifications. 


5. Stable background as reflected in family situation, home life, social- 
recreational activity and financial status. 


6. Communications skill as revealed by effectiveness or persuasiveness in 
conveying ideas and information in personal contacts and in writing. 


7. Sales-service attitude as indicated by helping customers or prospects to 
purchase what they need and by follow-up service or personal contacts to 
maintain good will as a basis for future business. 


8. Success aptitude as shown in past and present record of capacity to 
succeed and make progress in education, training, work and social-recreation- 
leadership activity. The End 


*Director, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., New York City. 
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Reeve Biggers, Manager Fiberglas Decorative Fabrics Division, says : 


“House Beautiful is our number one book... 


*_..when it comes to getting big advertising 
results for little money. It has consistently 
outpulled on cost per inquiry the other con- 
sumer magazines [used] ...this includes a 
long list of general, women’s and home. We 
have been particularly gratified with House 
BEAUTIFUL’S far-reaching influence on deco- 
rators and architects specializing in institu- 
tional jobs (hotels, restaurants, etc.). 
“Some magazines do a good job reaching 
the consumer. Some do a good job reaching 
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the trade. But House BeauTiFut does an out- 
standing job of reaching both.” No wonder! 
Among our 650,000 top-income families 
(3%4-million men and women readers) are 
over 50,000 people engaged in retail trade. 
To tell your product story to key customers of 
the country, choose House BEauTIFUL the 
magazine that sells both sides of the counter. 
For a copy of Mr. Biggers’ letter, write The 
Advertising Director, House BEAUTIFUL 
Magazine, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 


Nous /ruiful 


Chicago Cleveland 
Atlanta Boston Tyler 
Detroit Los Angeles 
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PAY-OFF POINT OF A TEST CAMPAIGN: Here an auditor for Selling Research Inc. 
checks stock in a Philadelphia super market during the progress of Campbeli’s test 
campaign on the new line of frozen soups. Are initial sales poor—fair—excellent? Do 
sales build—or taper off after the first try? On most new products the firm makes one 


initial inventory, two bi-weekly audits and two four-weekly audits. 


What Are the Most Popular Test Cities? 


Analysis of 503 test market operations reveals two major 
findings: (1) preferences for biggest centers as test mar- 
kets on new sales ideas for old products; (2) moderate- 
size ‘‘average’’ cities for new or experimental products. 


Over the past nine years Selling 
Research Inc., New York, a firm spe- 
cializing in tailor-made store audits, 
has checked the results of 503 test 
market operations,* most of them on 
products distributed through food or 
drug stores. Manufacturers ran these 
tests because it is smart to minimize 
failures and to maximize successes. 

An analysis of these tests reveals 
a marked preference for cities in the 
East or Middle West. John E. Flynn, 
president, Selling Research Inc., ex- 
plains that markets in the South, 
Southwest and Far West are used 


*Food stores 397 

Drug stores 198 

Other stores 42 

Total adds to 637 because some tests 
involved both food and drug outlets, 


less frequently because of a general 
belief among marketers that the older 
northern areas are adequate as test- 
ing grounds, and so, unless sectional 
differences are important in the analy- 
sis of a test, they are inclined to stick 
to what is, with most of them, tried 
and “tested” territory. 

Perhaps more important, he points 
out, the manufacturer or his agency 
often has research personnel visit the 
test markets to determine adequacy 
of sample and other factors, and since 
the majority of manufacturers and 
agencies are east of the Mississippi, 
and north of the Mason-Dixon line, 
the faraway places represent greater 
inconvenience and _ higher travel 
costs. Another fact that may exert a 
slight influence in this analysis is that 


Selling Research Inc. headquarters 
are in the East. 

Very significant is the fact that 
there are no cities today which are 
absolute “standouts” in test market 
popularity. In the 503 tests no cities 
were used in even 10% of the total. 

A rather surprising and significant 
aspect of the organization’s broad ex- 
perience is the re-emergence of the 
big city as a test market. These cities, 
particularly New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit, have 
become popular as test markets for 
products which are not completely 
new or experimental. Many large 
marketers incline to the belief that 
because major cities constitute such 
a large share of total national sales, 
they provide more of an acid test 
than smaller cities. 

For example, if Elgin Watch 
should test a line of wedding rings 
(which it hasn’t), the venture would 
be ‘new and experimental,” but 
when Campbell Soup chose Philadel- 
phia for its first test on frozen soups, 
it was using a large city and sur- 
rounding area for an addition to its 
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IT’S OFFICIAL! 


SYRACUSE IS No. 1 
U. S. TEST MARKET 
. . » Elected by Americas Advertisers 


Among All Cities 
‘For All Products 


Sales Management Magazine's rating of Syracuse as the top test market of 
America is the official result of a nine-year audit of 503 test market operations 


by national advertisers in food, drug and other categories. 


Among advertisers themselves, Syracuse is the most-preferred test market in 
the land “because it has all the qualities that marketers want in a test city... 


size . . . diversified industry and population, well enough removed from other 
| 


ae 
cities to be an aytonomous market.” ‘om 


' 
Ul 


THERE'S ONLY ONE WAY TO BE SURE OF AMERICA’S BEST TEST 
MARKET. THE SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS’ 100 PER CENT COVERAGE OF 


THE SYRACUSE METROPOLITAN AREA MEANS SATURATION SELLING! 


o | y Represented Nationally by 


NEW YORK STATE MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
‘ if 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS | 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN * THE POST-STANDARD 
_ Evening: Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: . Combined Daily 223,103  Sumday Herald-American’ 221,954 
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can now bring you... thanks to freezing! 


A up ey spectel and with Raver w deh. 
cate that only frernng makes st cuss hie Frogen Sope Remember the place right 


‘This one ie Campbell's Frosen Cream of Cream of Corn makes it eight... cight very 
Cora 4oup ... and what » wonderful, cew special Campbell's Proven Soups thet ave 


wasting for you wm your grocer's (rewser 
Aad every one of them is 2 rare wp. 
eating pleasure you'll want t put high 
on your aboppung ust 

Remember the name. Campbell's 


CAMPBELL LOOKS BEFORE IT LEAPS: Frozen soups seemed to be a 
“natural” for Campbell —but would consumers agree? They tested 
(through Leo Burnett Co.) in Philadelphia, Camden, Trenton and Wil- 
mington, and held up national distribution until success was indicated 


by audits of store sales. 


basic product line, soup. The same 
ads were tested in the nearby cities 
of Trenton, Wilmington and Cam- 
den, all a part of the same broad mar- 
ket area. Similarly, Procter & Gamble 
used Cleveland and Boston as test 
cities on “Dash,” a synthetic wash- 
ing product for automatic washers. 
But on new or experimental prod- 
ucts, the moderate-to-large metropoli- 
tan area is more popular than the 
huge metropolis. When Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co. decided to experiment with 
teething biscuits as an addition to its 
line of chopped and strained baby 
foods, the company chose 12 cities 
representing the nation. Experiments 
to determine the marketability of the 
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product were made on varying sizes 
and prices, which we will call A, B 
and C, 

The <A_ experiment was con- 
ducted in Boston, Atlanta, Milwau- 
kee and Denver; B in Rochester, 
Cleveland, Kansas City (Mo.) and 
Spokane; C in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Houston and Salt Lake City. 
Five stores were audited in each city 
—one initial inventory, two bi-weekly 
audits, and two four-weekly audits. 

Market tests, with accompanying 
store audits, can be the prelude to 
either profit-making or money-saving. 

Many of the 503 test operations 
which make up this analysis definitely 
proved that there was something 


wrong with the new product—or 
price —or package —or advertising 
copy theme. 

For each $1 spent in a test, the 
company may have saved itself $1,000 
—but even though this was a smart 
operation for which the company and 
its executives deserve congratulations, 
there’s always a tendency to refuse 
to talk about failures. Company X 
apparently doesn’t want anyone in 
competitor Y to get the idea that 
executives at X ever even considered 
doing something that wasn’t smart! 

Some tests point both to failure and 
to success. A maker of a small electric 
appliance, for example, had grown 
successful with magazines as its basic 
advertising medium. With the rapid 
growth of television, which was com- 
piling one success story after an- 
other, it was inevitable that its ad- 
vertising media selection policy should 
come up for reappraisal. It did—and 
the advertising agency prepared a 
proposal covering the use of spot an- 
nouncements of 20-second and one- 
minute duration in several large 
cities. 

The company bought the idea—as 
a test. Cincinnati and Philadelphia 
were selected as representative of the 
big-city market, and time was ordered 
on stations in those cities. The com- 
pany decided to employ one research 
organization to sound out consumer 
attitudes before and after, and to use 
Selling Research Inc. to make retail 
audits. 

The 10 largest dealers in Cincin- 
nati agreed to participate, as did eight 
leading dealers in Philadelphia, and 
by means of this retail audit the com- 
pany measured (1) changes in the 
share of market enjoyed by its line, 
(2) changes in the share of market 
for the individual models featured in 
the TV announcements, and (3) any 
improvement in the retail distribu- 
tion of either the over-all line or 
specific models. 

A specific month was selected as 
the base period, against which changes 
in sales in the two TV test cities 
would be compared with the sales 
trend elsewhere in the country. 


The consumer survey findings in- 
dicated that the television program 
was quite successful in increasing 
consumer awareness of the brand 
name—but the audit proved that 
there had been no improvement in 
sales. 

Prior to the television programs, 
only 25% of the consumers in Phila- 
delphia could name the particular 
brand of appliance and this compared 
with an 18% rating for a competitor. 
. .. The effect of the company’s use 
of the spot announcements, however, 
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New England’s second largest market is one of 
the nation’s TOP test markets—a compact, stable, 
city-state market of 824,500 people with effective buy- 
ing income of $1,301,625,000—and it’s dominated by 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin, recognized among 
the most productive newspapers in the country. 

Whether it’s a new product, new package or new 
merchandising idea, TEST IT in Providence, where 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin offers advertisers the 
most effective, most economical and most responsive 
coverage of the Providence-Rhode Island area— 
coverage of well over 100% of the families in A.B.C. 
Providence and more than 80% in the city-state area. 


Statistics: Survey of 
Buying Power, 1955 


Providence Journal, and Eveni 1g b 


Represerited Nationally by WARD-GRI 


3et: 
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Working 
Alone? 


Mavse you own your 
business, sell your prod- 
uct, and write your own 
advertisements. 

If you need a lift in sales 
and advertising, a cus- 
tomer magazine by 
William Feather may be 
the solution. Better and 
less expensive than do- 
it-yourself. 


A TESTED CUSTOMER 
MAGAZINE FOR 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESSES 


Complete details, samples 
and cost information will 
be sent upon request. 
Anyone in a business not 
competitive with our 
present customers can try 
our magazine on a test 
basis. Quit anytime you 
find the magazine is not 
doing an effective adver- 


tising job. 


The 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 


Caxton Building, Cleveland 15,Ohio 


was to increase consumer familiarity 
with the brand name by 68% in 
Philadelphia and to place the com- 
pany’ products in a position of 
leadership in consumer awareness in 
both cities. There was also a 50% 
increase in predisposition to buy its 
brand as compared to other brands of 


the same general type of product—- 
which would have been regarded as 
most encouraging were it not for the 
fact that this predisposition to buy 
did not become translated into actual 
purchases. 

The audit of retail sales gave the 
company a comparison of sales results 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Providence, R. |. 
Columbus, O. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Erie, Pa. 

Omaha, Neb. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canton, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Des Moines, la. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Reading, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Dayton, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Houston, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TABLE 1—ALiL STORES 


(see page 104 for description of tests) 


Ranking of Cities: Frequency Use as Test Area, All Products 


Corporate Population, 1/1/55 
228,100 
247,400 
408,900 
187,400 
337,800 

8,028,400 
2,139,600 
79,600 
168,700 
582,200 
476,000 
134,700 
265,100 
82,000 
120,300 
3,714,300 
277,100 
320,800 
172,700 
520,900 
92,100 
185,300 
136,700 
109,700 
405,200 
114,800 
110,000 
125,100 
137,500 
351,100 
137,200 
935,900 
1,919,600 
184,500 
445,800 
100,500 
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in the IV cities with those obtained 
elsewhere in the United States and 
showed no measurable _ beneficial 
effect on retail sales. While the com- 
pany made gains in some of its models 
in those cities during the period, the 
leading competitor did as well or 
better in its corresponding classifica- 


tions. And in total industry sales the 
company did worse in the TV cities 
than in the total United States. 

The tests proved this to the manu- 
facturer: Television was a_ good 
‘medium, for it increased consumer 
awareness and predisposition to buy 
—but the specific television technique 


TABLE 1—ALL STORES (con't.) 


Ranking of Cities: Frequency Use as Test Area, All Products 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sioux City, la. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Waco, Tex. 
Worcester, Mass 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford, III. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
South Bend, Ind. 
York, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Eugene, Ore. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Quad Cities, Ill. and la. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Warren, O. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


(list limited to cities used in 14.3 of the tests) 


Corporate Population, 1/1/55 
200,500 
90,000 
179,100 
84,200 
101,500 
205,500 
968,500 
165,700 
74,900 
141,000 
222,400 
111,100 
701,100 
55,100 
239,500 
109,700 
157,000 
129,700 
62,000 
811,000 
149,200 
95,100 
105,800 
43,000 
339,500 
56,000 
127,700 
42,200 
64,700 
2,157,300 
293,700 
529,700 
62,900 
32,500 
63,300 
186,500 
477,300 
76,300 
868,500 
226,700 
53,600 
871,000 
222,500 
46,000 
99,600 
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EAGER 
READERS? 


all a 


Yes, and “live” ones, too! 


All Farmer- Stockman subscribers 
. paid in advance 

. none are carried in arrears. 
None are sold with premiums. 
Farmer-Stockman readers are “live” 
in the way they do business, 
too .-. . always alert for new 
and better ways to farm. 


Mr. R.S.R. of Fletcher, Oklahoma, 
writes, “Thanks a million for 

the article—‘Plant 1955 Cotton New 
and Better Way.’ This is the 

type of story we need .. . sound, 
practical advice with mechanical 
drawing which is clear... 

easily understood.” 

These eager readers are your 
“live” prospects when you advertise 
in the Farmer-Stockman! 


the Farmer- 
Stockman 


Owned and Operated by 

THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 

The Daily Oklahoman * Oklahoma City Times 
WKY © WKY-TV © WSFA * WSFA-TY 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 


RENT YOUR CAR 
OR LEASE A FLEET 


... in all principal cities here and 


abroad . . . consult your ‘phone di- 

rectory under “ NATIONAL”. Write 

for courtesy card and directory to: 

WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 

1209 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Checking an advertising 


There is nothing complicated about 
media selection for the retailer because 
he does it by machine—his cash register. 
In one day he can check advertising 
results. One newspaper outpulls the 
other. There is no arguing with a cash 
register. 

Day after day, the retailers of Los 
Angeles, America’s third largest market, 
follow the dictates of the infallible cash 
register keys and place 45% of their own 
metropolitan newspaper space in The 
Times. Three other newspapers divide 
the balance in about a 24-16-15 percent 


First of all in advertising, 


ratio and this goes on month after month, 
as a look at Media Records will show. 
With the all-important Retail classifica- 
tion acting as a guide, advertisers in every 
category have increased their use of the 
Los Angeles Times. In Total, Display, 
General and Classified linage, The Times 
is first by far in its field. In circulation, 
The Times leads commandingly every 
weekday, Sunday and in number of sub- 
scribers . . . with four out of five daily 
Los Angeles Times readers having their 


copies delivered to their homes. 


news and features, circulation and public service 


Represented by 
i Cresmer and Woodward, 
J 


LOS ANGELES 


New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta 


and San Francisco 
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When you think of 


TESTING 


think of 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


one of the country’s top nine Test Markets. 


Size: *Corporate city, 162,399 
*Metropolitan Market, 407,255 


*1950 U.S. Census 
Diversified Population. 


Compact: Entire metropolitan area within 12 mile radius 
of Springfield proper. 


Diversified, stable industry. 

Isolated, geographically and media-wise. 
Wholesale Center. 

Autonomous. 


Saturation coverage: city and metropolitan area through 
the Springfield newspapers. 


CIRCULATION: Daily 175,820 
Net paid 3/31/55 Sunday 112,661 


TEST EFFECTIVELY § TEST EFFICIENTLY TEST SPRINGFIELD 


Springfield mos) Newspapers 


UNION am REPUBLICAN Sunday DAILY NEWS pm 
Hotel Roosevelt, 19th f.—Madison & 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Springfield Newspapers offices in New York — Boston — Chicago 
Pacific Coast—R. J. Birch Co., San Francisco — Los Angeles 


COMING ... 


. . the story behind the most complex sales training program ever 
undertaken by an insurance company. 


Prudential sales management received an assignment: “Train 21,500 
men for authoritative salesmanship.” 


It was a big order. You'll want to read how such a program was 
initiated, planned and followed through. 


In Sales Management 
July 1 
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employed lacked the conviction ot a 
personally delivered sales message. 
Until the study was made, it had 
been thought that film spot an- 
nouncements would be a_ logical 
means of telling the company’s story 
on TV within its budget limitations. 
While the sales failure could have 
been attributed to a poor selling 
message in the film spots used, it was 
considered much more likely that the 
advertising messages for this brand 
needed to be delivered personally by a 
TV announcer with a good selling 
personality. 

Solution was retention of television 
as a medium to supplement the maga- 
zine campaign, but instead of the 
spot announcement idea, take partici- 
pation in one of the popular network 
shows where the commercial is de- 
livered by the star of the show and 
the product receives the benefit of the 
endorsement of this well-known sales 
personality. 


The Top Ten 


Syracuse, in the 503 tests, was the 
most-used city on food and drug items 
and on tests in all types of stores com- 
bined, but was closely followed in 
grand totals by Providence, Colum- 
bus (O.), Grand Rapids, Rochester. 
New York City, Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Me.), Springfield (Mass.), 
and Buffalo. 

Syracuse, in the opinion of many 
Selling Research clients, is excep- 
tionally good because it has a// the 
qualities marketers want in a test 
city—size, newspaper coverage, radio 
and TV coverage, diversified industry 
and population, and is far enough re- 
moved from other cities to be an 
autonomous market. But Syracuse, of 
course, is by no means unique in these 
characteristics. 

Portland, Me., for example, rates 
well on such factors as relative isola- 
tion and independence, typicality of 
distributive outlets, good mixture of 
industry and farming, reasonably av- 
erage income, etc., and has been used 
as a test market by Procter & Gamble 
on “Zest,” a new synthetic bar soap, 
and by J. B. Williams Co. for its 
new aerosol shaving cream. 

Occasionally (in perhaps 1% of 
the assignments) the test cities are 
suggested by S.R.I. For example, one 
of its food clients wanted to control 
the’ presence or absence of certain 
brands and/or sizes in chain food 
groups. He wanted to determine what 
increases in sales he would get if all 
three sizes were stocked, if only two 
sizes were stocked, if any one size 
was stocked. $.R.I. suggested Kan- 
sas City (Kroger chain), Des 
Moines (Thriftway chain) and 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


e ie inc., New York, in its survey for Soles 
‘Management reports: ; 


Porn recelved 78.6 rfing on ll fxs in he past 9 yoors 


Portland not only is ranked first in its population class but 
6 sixth among test cities of all sizes in the United States. 


| Portland is second among cities of all sizes in New England. 


And, of course, Portland is first by every test in aioe. 


The Portland, Maine, market blankets a nine-county tradi ares Se 
62% of Maine's population 
65 % of the total income 


64% of the total retailsales = 
65% ofthe food sales 


ecto 


PORTLAND PRESS HERALD 
EVENING EXPRESS - SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Represented by the Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
JUNE 15, 1955 


You Need.. 
Providence 


NEW ENGLAND'S NO. | TEST MARKET! 
NO. 2 IN THE NATION 


You Get.. 
This Important Bonus: 


PROVEN SALESMANSHIP IN PROVIDENCE 
AND FALL RIVER AND NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


When You Buy.. 


WPRPRO wernt son 
TV—316,000 W—CH. 12 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—CBS BASIC AFFILIATES 


YOUR BLAIRMAN HAS THE STORY 


ERIE,PA. 


outstanding test market * 


Among Cities of 75-150,000 Population 
Ist in Middle Atlantic States 
2nd in U. S. 


Among Cities of all sizes 
6th in Middle Atlantic States 
lith in U. S. 


*Sales Management Test Market Study, June, 1955 


TIMES 


erie’s outstanding newspaper 


1st in circulation 
35% more weekday circulation than 2nd paper 


ist in circulation per dollar 
lowest milline in Erie 


ist in linage 
6 days against 6, 7 against 7 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


Philadelphia (American Stores chain) 
because these chains were willing to 
agree to the test conditions. 

In general, however, the client 
chooses from the list of 176 cities 
where S.R.I. has auditing arrange- 
ments with 7,380 key stores. From 
these 176 cities, advertisers have 
picked 91 for use more than once. 
S.R.I. makes no attempt to “sell” 
one city as against another. 

While on an index number basis 
(as used in the following tables) cer- 
tain cities seem well above the others. 
Mr. Flynn points out that in absolute 
numbers the variations would look 
much smaller, and that inclusion in 


| any of the upper brackets is proof 


that advertisers and their agencies re- 
gard the city as having superior 


| characteristics. 


In other words, there is now an ab- 
sence of the follow-the-leader atti- 
tude of prewar and early postwar 
years when so many advertisers con- 
centrated their tests in relatively few 
cities, many of which were in no way 
typical of either regional or national 
markets, usually because they were 
outstandingly high in one or more 
of such factors as retail sales, net 
Effective Buying Income, coopera- 
tion obtainable from local media, etc. 
Tougher competition and a return 
of “hard sell” have made marketers 
more conscious that they kid only 
themselves, if they test in markets 
which are atypical of the larger na- 
tional markets into which they will 
move, if the test gives the nod. 

By population groups (corporate 
city size) the 91 cities used most fre- 
quently in the 503 tests break down 
as follows: 


Over 1,000,000 6 cities 
500,000-999,999 11 
250,000-499,999 14 
100,000-249,999 35 
Under 100,000 25 


It should be pointed out that this 
breakdown would not necessarily co- 
incide with choices made by clients 
of competing auditing organizations 


.—but at the same time it should 


perhaps be still further emphasized 
that this is an analysis of 503 market 
tests, a number far larger than were 
compiled for any previous test market 
study. 

The firm, Selling Research Inc., 
specializes in custom-made store 
audits and works for more than 100 
manufacturers and their agencies. A 
competitor in the same field is 
Burgoyne Food & Drug Audits. The 
A. C. Nielsen Co. is the largest store- 
auditing organization, but it renders 
a standardized continuing service for 
a world-wide list of clients. 
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Londra 


., ee is now ranked Amer- 
ica’s Best Test Market by Sales 
Management Magazine. The 
ranking is authentic, because it 
is based on an audited study of 
505 test campaigns by leading 
national advertisers over a nine- 
year period. 


By authentic standards, WSYR 
Radio and WSYR Television are 
clearly the superior broadcasting 
services in the Syracuse market. 


Best physical facilities . . . best 
local programming services .. . 
best customer services . . . these 
important advantages give the 
WSYRBK Stations their distinct 
leadership in Syracuse and 
throughout the $2 billion Central 
New York market. 


NBC AFFILIATES 


eer 
TV cattvt’s + RADIO 53." 
CHANNEL 3 570 KC 


Represented Nationally by Represented Nationally by ae 


} 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER AND PARSONS, Inc. The HENRY |. CHRISTAL CO., . nc. 


SYRACUSE, N. 
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Some manufacturers shy away 
from “Nielsen” cities on the ground 
that a Nielsen food or drug sub- 
scriber among their competitors will 
automatically get an eyeful of statis- 
tics on the success or failure of the 
test. This may or may not be sound 
reasoning ; those who subscribe to the 
practice eliminate some wonderfui 
test cities, since Nielsen doesn’t 
choose his cities indiscriminately. 
Currently the following cities are 
used by the A. C. Nielsen Co. for 


continuing market tests in both food 


and drug stores: Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Johnstown, Pa.; South Bend, Ind., 
Waterloo, Ia. 

Certain otherwise good test mar- 
kets are sometimes passed over be- 
cause dominant chain stores’ refuse to 
cooperate in permitting store audits. 
Examples cited by S. R. I. are Renne- 
bohm drug stores in Madison, Wis. ; 
Sutliffe and Case, Peoria, Ill; Read 
Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Over the past nine years, testing 
for new product acceptance has out- 
ranked all other types of tests among 


Portland’ s 
Favorite Station 


Ask Anyone! 


MUSIC 
NEWS 
SPORTS 


BEST FOR TEST 


BEST BY TEST 


Portland, Maine is the FIRST test market in the country by 
use in its population class——SIXTH in the country regardless 
of size. (See test market study in this issue.) 


And in Portland WPOR is best for test, too. It’s the only 
station that covers all the Portland market without expensive 
wasted coverage in the low population areas outside. 


_{ 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ee 


A May 1955 Survey covering early morning, late afternoon 
and early evening,—Mon. thru Fri. gives WPOR 15 first out 
of 24 quarter hours tested. Almost twice as many as the next 
two stations combined. 


Here’s why—W POR is the only Portland station where radio is 
not a secondary operation, and the only Portland station that 
features MUSIC, NEWS & SPORTS. 


Represented nationally by: 


New York & Chicago: Everett-McKinney Inc.: Boston: Lou Borgatti; 
Pacific Coast: Lee F. O'Connell HAL MEYER: President 


AMERICAN—YANKEE—MUTUAL—LOBSTER 


the 503 campaigns audited by Selling 
Research Inc. 
Percent 
Frequency 


by Type 


New Product 48.70% 


Advertising 18.: 
Merchandising AF 
Packaging 4.8 
Media 

Copy 2.4 


Other purposes include: Efficiency 
of Detailing, Window or Counter 
Displays, Price, Market Potential, 
Competitive Check, Promotion, 
Trade Channel, Demonstration Mer- 
chandising, Premium Offer, Effi- 
ciency of Retail Outlet. 

When an advertiser or his agency 
commissions Selling Research Inc. to 
audit a market test, this is what he 
receives about the product tested and 
any competitive products specified: 
sales for the audit period, deliveries 
to stores, inventories, average sales 
per store, share of market, average re- 
tail price, data on special promotions, 
deals, premiums, etc. Since the audit 
is tailor-made, the client alone de- 
termines the range of information to 
be developed, the number of markets 
to be checked. 

Usually the audit is designed to 
evaluate a test run by the manufac- 
turer who orders the audit, but it is 
not unusual to find manufacturer A 
getting a tip from one of his salesmen 
or from newspapers or radio stations 
that his competitor, B, is going to test 
a new product in certain cities—and 
for him to commission S. R. I. or a 
similar firm to audit the competitor’s 
sales. 

S. R. I.’s 430 auditors, under the 
direction of Vice-President Arne F. 
Rensvold, currently cover 7,380 key 
stores in 176 American markets, 12 
Canadian. Other markets are added 
as required by the marketer’s need 
for test and continuing store audit 
data. Types of stores audited include 
grocery, drug, appliance, liquor, soft 
goods, jewelry; hardware, automo- 
tive, stationery, confectionery, depart- 
ment, variety. 

By checking the store's invoices, 
returns and bulk sales, and adding 
the previous inventory, the local 
auditor determines the total units 
available for sale during the period. 
Current stock is measured by hand- 
counting the units on shelves, in dis- 
plays, and in stockrooms, with careful 
watch for hidden stock, dummy pack- 
ages, other pitfalls. The second total, 
deducted from the first, gives the 
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They’re Testing Now in the 
“City of the Future” 
Columbus, Ohio 


crest 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


CaGcla 
. Whirl 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Et 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Am-0 


B. T. Babbit Co. 


Fluffo 


‘The Procter & Gamble Co. 


ak L 


Lo 
| 


The makers of these fine products know Columbus, 
Ohio is the Number One Test Market in the 
Middle West. 


(For further information—Write General Advertising Dept.) 


The Columbus Dispatch 


‘Ohio's Greatest Home Newspaper" 
Nationally represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc 
New York ° Chicago ° Detroit ° San Francisco ° Los Angeles 
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dynamic influence 


a ...- the way to 
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open up new markets 


What’s the best way to break into a new market? Move against the market 
en masse? No, it’s far better strategy to get at the leaders . . . first! 


Every business, industry, and trade has its leaders. Their actions and buying habits 
influence others. Sell the market leaders . . . and they will sell the rest. 


This is dynamic influence—the power of the leaders to move many 
... the way to open up new markets. 


Chilton helps chart the way 


Readers and advertisers all benefit by Chilton’s reputation as “the authority.” 


To retain this reputation, Chilton puts a healthy portion of its revenues into 
both market and readership research. Chilton publishes a wealth of 

research material, product analyses, and market studies in many different 

fields. Chilton also makes available corollary books, lists, and direct mail services 
in many industrial, professional, and marketing fields. 


Business leaders rely on Chilton research—the straight path 


to the men of dynamic influence 


CAILTON 
' COMPANY 


( (‘NCOCRPORATE®D ) 


CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 


THE IRON AGE 
HARDWARE WORLD 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
MOTOR AGE 

HARDWARE AGE 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 

THE SPECTATOR 

THE OPTICAL JOURNAL 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
DEPARTMENT STORF ECONOMIST DISTRIBUTION AGE 


15, (955. 


Local Stuff 


That's what makes 
Florida Magazine — home 
interiors, home exter- 
iors, Florida gardens, 
Florida recipes. 


News of oranges; news 
of cattle. 

News of things impor- 
tant to the people who 
read this Sun. Supple- 
ment to our paper. 

Home -printed in col- 
or, edited colorfully. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


MARTIN ANDERSEN 
Owner. Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 
Orlando, Florida 


Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


GIVE FREE 


to the ladies—flown from 
Hawaii for a few cents each! to 


¢ Introduce New Products 
¢ Introduce New Models 
° Increase BUYING Traffic 


and you'll get 


MORE SALES! 


Write today for new price list and 
brochure of many HAWAIIAN 
FLOWER GIFTS for promotions. 


Dept. SM 65 
H. C. Krueger - Flowers of Hawaii 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. Pl., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 


score on actual sales. As S. R. I. puts 
it, that’s the sum—but not the sub- 
stance—of its store audit. 

The following tables are largely 
self-explanatory, but certain minor 
apparent distortions are traceable to 
the weighting system. 

In market tests—i.e., shampoos— 
where the panel was composed partial- 
ly of. food stores and of drug stores, 
each channel of distribution was 
given an equal weight of 1. Conse- 
quently, one market may show higher 
indexes than another in combined 
food and drug tests (Table 4), drug 
store tests including combined tests 
(Table 3), food store tests including 
combined tests (Table 2)—and still 
assay lower in total tests (Table 1). 

For example, consider Market A, 
with a total of 9 tests, all conducted 
in combined panels of food and drug 
stores—and market B, with a total 
of 10 tests, 1 having been in a com- 
bined panel, 5 in drug stores exclu- 
sively, 4 in food stores exclusively. 
Market B, despite its higher total test 
figure (Table 1) of 10 (as opposed 
to market A with 9) will trail market 
A in combined food and drug tests 
(Table 4) by 1 to 9, drug store tests 
including combined tests (Table 3) 
by 6 to 9, food store tests including 
combined tests (Table 2) by 5 to 9. 
Columbus, O., and Providence con- 
stitute a case in point. 

The 42 tests made in “all other” 
stores (jewelry, hardware, variety, 
etc.) were incorporated in Table 1, 
but do not appear as a separate table 
because of the limited number of 
tests involved. Cincinnati and New 
York were tied for first place, closely 
followed by Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Chicago, Hartford, Miami, Peoria 
and San Diego. 

The combined tests show that 
Syracuse tops the list of cities, and 
the number of tests conducted there 
is taken as the base, 100. The next 
figure, in Table 1, of 92.9 for Provi- 
dence, means that 92.9% as many 
tests were conducted there as in 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Portiand, Me. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canton, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Madison, Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Dayton, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sioux City, la. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Waco, Tex. 


phone North and South America Syracuse. 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sicnres KoLo- ng SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


TABLE 3—DRUG STORES 


Percentage of City Testing 
Frequency, Drug Store Audits 


(Limited to those-with an 
index of 22 or more) 


KEEP YOUR NAME IN YOUR CUSTOMERS” HANDS TABLE 2—FOOD STORES 


PROMOTIONAL PEN 
Baton Ball Point suse Pen Percentage of City Testing 


Frequency, Food Store Audits Syracuse, N.Y. 


Columbus, O. 


Smearpreef ink — Banker Ap- 
proved — Interchangeable Cart- 
ridges. Imprinted with your 
mame or trade-mark. 


(Limited to those with an Rochester, N. Y. 
mr) <> = tome. index of 25 or more) Buffalo, N. Y. 
pen and pencil sets, individually , Canton, O. 
hy 8 a Se ” 100.0 Syracuse, N.Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DOVAL SALES COMPANY 91.7 Columbus, O. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. SM, 158 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Louisville, Ky. 
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All sales-minded mer- Nothing but 

chants agree—there’s no 

bigger asset than the. xe 

reputation for fresh mer- AOP, RO. VAL 
chandise. That’s why 

quality protectioncomes for the Seal 


first in selling packaged 
gould, se Gelivaie that tells the story! 


that protects quality 

best is important to you. In the home Mrs. Housewife 
knows nothing else protects like 
aluminum —attested by the 
phenomenal sales of REYNOLDS 
WRAP. Naturally she 
looks for the bright gleam 
that means protected 
quality on your shelves... 
identifies it faster by the 
Seal with the familiar 
Reynolds Wrap name. No 
wonder so many merchants 
are making a point of the 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum 
Packaging Seal. It sells! 


pped prod in your sore, Kv aleaming fll peesin. Be ler Homes SE KBOW FRE ie 
Sey ee i cinta | e y : a ae et . : A ¥ xo0W BRIG - ; 


eee 
© . 


In Chicago, it takes 2— 


to float a big proposition 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 


CHICAGO 


/SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA + HAL WINTER CO., MIAMI BEACH 


Omaha, Neb. 
Toledo, O. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Altoona, Pa. 

Des Moines, la. 
Elmira, N.Y. 
Reading, Pa. 
Sioux City, la. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dayton, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Madison, Wis. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Waco, Tex. 


TABLE 4—-FOOD AND DRUG 


Percentage of City Testing 
Frequency, 
Food & Drug Store Audits 


(Made in connection with 
tests on products sold through 
both types of outlets) 


100.0 Columbus, O. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

71.4 Louisville, Ky. 

57.1 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Toledo, O. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Canton, O. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Evansviile, Ind. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Madison, Wis. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Sioux City, la. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Akron, O. 
Anderson, Ind. 
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Bangor, Me. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Bristol, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cedar Rapids, la. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Circleville, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Dayton, O. 
Delaware, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Elmira, N.Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Flemington, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Lewiston, Me. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Marion, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Providence, R. |. 
Quad Cities, Ill. & la. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waco, Tex. 
Washington Court 
House, O. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilmington, O. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, O. 


Fact vs. Theory 


In 1953 SM secured the cooperation of 131 advertising agency 
executives in choosing test markets for a hypothetical 20-cent frozen- 


food item. 


The table below shows on the left the top 21 cities chosen on a 
theoretical basis; on the right are the 21 cities used most often in 
the 503 tests audited by Selling Research Inc. 


Cities which appear on both lists are underlined. 


Theoretical 
Spokane, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Columbus, O._ 
Fresno, Cal. 

Des Moines, la. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Providence, R. I. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. 
Portland, Me. 


Actual, 503 Tests 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 


Columbus, O. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Erie, Pa. 

Omaha, Neb. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canton, O. 

Chicago, III. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


See textual explanation for reasons favoring medium-size cities as 
being best for new or experimental products, large cities for products 
not completely new or experimental. This explains to a considerable 
degree the apparent conflict between the two lists; only six cities 


appear on both lists. 


How to Sell Salesmen 


On Making Call Reports 


BY WILLIAM C. DORR* 
W. C. Dorr Associates 


Daily order reports are “accounts 
receivable” in the making. 

The salesman’s daily order report, 
from which you post his account 
cards, is the first step toward helping 
the salesman to manage himself—to 
run his own business. 

How then can we persuade the 
average salesman, and the star as well 
as the rookie, to prepare his daily call 
reports regularly? 

Let’s listen and hear how one sales 
manager sells his men. 

The sales chief starts off casually 
about trying to shoot 18 holes of golf 
—without a score card. 

The boss speculates on the futility 
of watching a baseball game—where 
the umpires don’t call the balls and 
strikes, and where no hits, errors, or 
runs are scored. 

Now |the sales manager suggests to 
his salesmen: 

“We're thinking of dropping our 
perpetual inventory system. It’s a 
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costly job and we have to work too 
many nights taking stock. If items 
are out when your orders come in, 
we'll just make up those numbers, or 
we may have to wait for some more 
orders to make it a worth-while run 
or purchase. That wouldn’t bother 
you much, would it?” 

The salesmen explode: 

“Hey, wait a minute, Boss! My 
trade would never stand for that. We 
are known for our complete stocks 
and prompt shipment: My customers 
would go over to the competition. 
Besides, where do I come in, working 
my head off to get the order—ortly 
to see the copies of my invoices filled 
with a lot of red lines?” 

The sales manager counters: 

“Oh, those red out-of-stock lines 
on your invoices wouldn’t worry you 
too much. You see, we could send you 
your commission check each month 
without any invoices or record of 
shipments. That would save us a lot 


of work, especially at night, at the 
end of the month.” 

The salesmen reply: 

“That’s no deal. I’d be working 
blind! I could never remember what 
I sold my people. I would never 
know whether I was getting all the 
commission coming to me.” 

Now the sales manager: 

“So you admit now you need our 
reports. But let’s pursue this a bit 
further. We might even dispense with 
our accounts receivable. We will wait 
until your customers pay us, then we 
will pay you—if we are still in busi- 
ness and you have a job. 

“I'd like to make just one more 
point. You are in the creative end of 
our business. You report on what 
someone once called the accounts 
begin-able. Out where you are, the 
put-outs, the strike-outs, and the bases 
on balls, count just as much as hits, 
for without times at bat there is no 
batting average. No selling job, like- 
wise, can be evaluated nor can we 
help you improve it when there is no 
relation of the orders you write to 
those you miss, together with the sales 
potential of your territory.” 

Stripped to its basic function, the 
daily report records two prime facts: 

1. The salesman called on an ac- 
count or he didn’t. 

2. A sale was made or it wasn’t. 

The two major requirements may 
be detailed in the following six 
categories: 

Name and address of. the outlet. 

. Class of trade or industry. 

. Grade of sales potential. 

Sales by product lines. 

. Product demonstrations. 

Totals of sales by customer and 
product. 

There is, of course, the “If not, 
why not” column which can be added 
for the varied reasons why an order 
was not taken. There is a difference 
of opinion on the value of this in- 
formation. 

To some these are simply brush- 
offs and alibis the salesman could not 
by-pass; often they become excuses. 
By providing no place for them, the 
report is simply a “you did or you 
didn’t” record of field activity that is 
perhaps one of the greatest incentives 
to get a man scratching gravel. No 
salesman likes to send in a blank 
report. Skunked two or three days in 
a row, he’s ready to lick his weight 
in wild cats to get an order. 

The End 


*William C. Dorr, Brooklyn, N. Y., is a 
“salesman’s salesman” who now special- 
izes in consulting with manufacturers and 
wholesalers on sales problems. He is the 
author of “When the Dealer Says ‘I’m 
all Stocked Up’” and “Past Due Accounts 
Pay Up, Give Salesman an Order.” 
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made to your order 


Whether your profit picture is good, 
fair, or indifferent, there’s room for 
improvement. Increased volume, 
larger orders, new customers— what- 
ever will improve your sales and 
profits can be made to your order— 
by a Cappel, MacDonald incentive 
campaign. 

Just reserve a few hours to discuss 
objectives, approve plans, spark sales 
meetings. Then call in the C-M man 
and tell him what you want to do. 


Relax and forget the details. 


Free Cappel, MacDonald service in- 
cludes development of all plans and 
preparation of promotion material by 
a 4]-man creative department. Experts 
buy, warehouse and ship merchandise 
prizes ...arrange every detail of 
travel on a preferred-guest basis... 
and handle all correspondence and 
detail. Thirty-three years of highly spe- 
cialized experience is success-insur- 
ance for you when you turn campaign 
problems over to Cappel, MacDonald. 


Watch your men work to win. 


Both stars and average men will work 
as they never worked before to win in 
your prize campaign. Why? Because 
money to pay bills looks dull beside a 
glamorous vacation or a luxury prize 
for home and family. Because prizes 
are within every man’s reach. Because 
wives and children join your sales 
management staff—cheering and 
prodding their men to success. 


Join this profit parade. 


“During the contest, we obtained a 
20% increase over the previous year,” 
reports an insurance company. “New 
business showed a 24% increase the 
month after the contest.” 

“As to the results obtained, all of 
us feel that they were even better than 
we had thought possible,” said a fur- 
niture manufacturer. “The contest . . . 
kept the men pushing for business, 
especially for the top end of the line.” 


Pay for prizes 
after they are won! 


Prizes are bought after goals are 
reached — merchandise at wholesale 
prices, travel at carrier-resort rates. 
Planning, service and creative work 
are free. Aside from nominal printing 
and mailing costs, you cannot invest 
without getting profit-dividends. 


Send for details and 


sample campaigns 


If you want to. et mure work and en- 
thusiasm out of your men, send for 
“Who’s Selling Who”, the complete 
story of successful incentive pro- 
grams, including how to get a cam- 
paign underway quickly with “The 
Selling Bee”, “Know How and Win”, 
“Let’s Cook up Sales”, other ready- 
made promotions. Write on your let- 
terhead to CappeL, MacDoNALp AND 
Co., Dept. D-6. Dayton 1, Onto. 


Sales and Salesmen 


Fly High 


Offer an air cruise to Nassau, 
Hawaii or Manhattan . . . and 
your sales curve and your win- 
ners will both rise high. Ideal 
for management as well as men 
—air travel is fast, flexible, lux- 
urious, and offers the benefits of 
group travel at an economical 
rate. Every detail is arranged 
by C-M’s world-wide representa- 
tives, using the facilities of... 


LAN AMERICAN Horto Arawars 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities and Canada 


Dayton, Ohio 


MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES ¢ PREMIUMS ¢ TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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good spot 
fo bein? 


Like to have things pretty much all to yourself? 


Then give serious thought to spot television— especially on 

the 12 stations we represent. It comes in all sizes from less than 
$100 a week to more than $1,000,000 a year...and its 
cost-per-thousand is so low you can virtually take over a market 


without going over your budget. 


Take the case of the distributor in the Carolinas for Union Oil 
Company of California, who wanted to expand the demand for 
his premium-priced motor oil. A schedule on WBTV, Charlotte, 
hand-picked to fit his badget, brought these results within 26 
weeks: “‘We are now the top distributor in the nation. We've 
exceeded last year’s sales by 102%, and have set up many 
associate distributorships. This can definitely be attributed to our 


television advertising with your company!” 


Results like these help to explain why more than 300 national 
spot advertisers are currently using schedules on one or more 


of the 12 stations (and the regional network) we represent. 


It’s a good spot to be in! 


CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 


Representing: wess.tv New York, wcau-tv Philadelphia, wrop-rv Washington, 
watv Charlotte, wetw Florence, wmsr-tv Jacksonville, wxix Milwaukee, 
wspom-tv Chicago, ksi-rv Salt Lake City, xcut-rv Galveston-Houston, 

kom-tv Portland, knxt Los Angeles, cBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 


Bum Steer or the Real Low-Down 
When You Follow Up a Reference ? 


It's easy to get a former employer of your sales appli- 
cant to say nice things about the fellow. Everybody likes 
to be a “good guy.” But in hiring a man to represent 
your company, be sure you get the facts. Here's how. 


BY BERNARD P. GALLAGHER 


Before a sales manager can find a 
right salesman, he m-t first know 
how to spot a wrong wi.2. 

If you're hiring a salesman, start 
with a crystal clear concept of the 
duties of that particular job and 
know generally the type of applicant 
who will best fill the bill. 

Get the complete low-down on the 
man before he’s hired. Match these 
findings against the definition of the 
job and accept or reject an applicant 
accordingly. It’s not simple. It takes 
planning, careful observation, astute 
checking and an ability to analyze 
properly all of the information un- 
covered. 

We've all been fooled at one time 
or another by a man’s appearance and 
general persuasive powers. Perfunc- 
tory discussions are never enough. 
‘The clever salesman-applicant may 
have unique powers to sell himself. 
A sales executive might be easily 
swayed by a spellbinder with a 
faculty for dramatizing his own im- 
portance. 

The above characteristics may be 
desirable qualities for a salesman. But 
they’re only worth-while if they 
match up favorably with his honesty, 
diligence, high moral character, cre- 
ativity, interest in his job. 

Flaws in these traits are detected, 
as a rule, only after careful interview- 
ing, screening and checking. And 
that’s why it is important to smoke 
out the complete story on a man before 
you hire him as a salesman. 

No other person represents a firm 
so intimately as the salesman. For 
many he is the only contact with the 
company. The salesman should be the 
embodiment of a company’s reputa- 
tion, integrity, prestige and worth to 
a customer. A salesman must be 
steady, dependable, trustworthy and 
self-reliant. 

There are three general steps in 
checking on a prospective salesman 
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that will help to uncover his flaws: 
(1) a preliminary interview in which 
you learn about the man in his own 
words; (2) a follow-through investi- 
gation, checking references and leads 
they may supply that will help to fill 
in details of the applicant’s back- 
ground and potential; (3) an analy- 
sis of the results of your investigation 
and the information supplied by the 
applicant in the first interview. If 
each of these steps is followed 
meticulously, you can be sure that 
your hiring procedures will be im- 
proved and your chances of hiring the 
wrong man reduced. 

The first interview is important 
and unless an employer himself ap- 
proaches it in the proper frame of 
mind, he may scare off a good pros- 
pect. As a sales manager interviewing 
men for salesmen’s jobs, keep in mind 
that the applicant is entitled to ask 
questions. Don’t be too aloof. Be fair 
and searching, but encourage partici- 
pation by the applicant. Let him do 
as much talking as possible. You can 
learn a great deal about a man by 
letting him express himself freely. Be 
positive, frank and equitable. 


Are You Guilty? 


When you are called as a refer- 
ence for one of your former 
salesmen, are you truthful and 
objective? Or are you guilty of 
painting a too-rosy picture, be- 
ing a “good guy,” and passing 
on MISinformation? Remember, 
you'll be dependent on some 
other sales manager some day 
when you'll want and need the 
whole truth about a man you 
hope to hire. It’s a two-way 
street. 


In this first interview watch for in- 
consistencies, discrepancies and even 
lies. An applicant may forget about 
the length of time he worked for a 
company, but if questioned about it, 
he should be willing to admit his lack 
of memory. If he hedges or evades, 
chances are he has something to hide. 
Proceed with caution. 

Watch and check off a man’s ap- 
pearance, manners, voice, signs of in- 
telligence, command of English, gen- 
eral personality, sales ability (does he 
sell himself ?). If you want to be sure 
of learning as much as possible about 
him in the first interview, arrange 
your own thinking so that you can 
judge his personality, his attitudes 
and concepts of the job he’s trying 
to land. 

You can do this by making sure 
you get the answers to certain specific 
questions. About his personal life, be 
sure to ask him his age, marital status. 
Ask him about his home life. Does h- 
own his own home? Any children? 
What magazines or books does k« 
read? What are his hobbies? Query 
him on the amount of insurance he 
has, the clubs or societies to which he 
belongs, the state of his health. 

Find out how he responds to 
questions like these: Are you a hard 
worker? What is your ambition in 
life? Why did you leave your last 
job? Why do you want to work for 
this company? What do you do when 
you become discouraged? Have you 
ever used influence to get a job? Such 
questions will give you a world of in- 
formation about the man’s attitudes 
and outlook. The way the applicant 
responds to these questions, the 
answers he gives, will tell you much 
about how he will react to the job 
you have in mind for him. 

To learn his thoughts on job 
details, ask him about his !as* job. 
Find out his duties. Ask him to rate 
himself as a salesman. Ask him if he 
prefers a commission to a salary. Get 
him to tell you his last salary. Find 
out how much sales training he’s had 
and how much he thinks he needs. 
Ask him how he feels about making 
out reports, if he has any objections 
to traveling, if he minds working 
overtime. 

The first interview provides you 
with a wealth of raw material. The 
next step is to refine it. Before you 
can do that, the specific information 
the man has given you must be 
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verified. You can check vital statistics 
about the prospect — age, address, 
place of birth, etc.—with the appli- 
cant himself. Have him produce his 
driver’s license or a copy of his birth 
certificate. A quick way to check a 
man’s honesty and good intentions is 
to ask him to fill out a bonding ap- 
plication. This puts a man on record 
about much of his financial and busi- 
ness dealings. This form is an excel- 
lent psychological device for a sales 
manager to use. An honest applicant 
has no qualms about filling out the 
application; a man, anxious to hide 
the truth, might fluster and balk at 
such a request. A retail credit report 
also provides a quick character check. 

But the bulk of your follow- 
through information must come from 
business and personal references sup- 
plied by the applicant. Probably the 
more important of these are the busi- 
ness references. It’s true that many 
people today tend to give tacit ap- 
proval to all former employes. The 
desire to be a “good guy” is strong. 
However, if you approach it properly, 
you can get a former employer to 
express his full and candid opinion 
about the man. 

You might check your own atti- 
tude when asked to comment about 


Check These 
Danger Spots 


When interviewing a salesman 
applicant, every effort should 
be made to uncover such un- 


desirable character traits as: 


. Absenteeism 

. Alcoholism 

. Chronic tardiness 
. Debt 


. Inability to get along with 
co-workers 


. Inability to hold a job 

. Insubordination 

. Lack of ambition and drive 
. Living beyond means 

. Misconduct in private life 

. Pilfering or stealing 


. Unwillingness to accept in- 
structions. 
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a former employe. Your first inclina- 
tion probably is to pat him on the 
back or at least mention only his good 
points. 

Every sales executive many times 
a year is on both the sending and the 
receiving end of inquiries concerning 
a prospective salesman, Naturally he 
wants the truth when he follows up 
a reference, but does he give the truth 
when someone calls him? Most of us 
are inclined to “give the poor guy a 
break,” but we should remember that 
for every time we do that, we'll be 
on the receiving end of similar mis- 
information, perhaps a dozen times: 
It is easier to tell the truth verbaliy 
on such occasions than to put it down 
in forbidding — and possibly legally 
questionable—black and white. 

If you remember the last time you 
offered a complete and thoroughly 
honest analysis of a man, you'll un- 
doubtedly recall that the person 
making the inquiry approached you 
in a manner to encourage you to talk 
freely. 

You probably can get your most 
reliable information over the _tele- 
phone, or, even better, with a per- 
sonal call. It’s more likely to be the 
real low-down, for most men are 
allergic to stating the bad things 
about a man in a letter. The first 
thing to remember: be sure to talk 
with someone in authority when 
checking a business reference. If the 
reference given is not an executive, 
don’t rely entirely on his say-so. He 
may be a personal friend of the ap- 
plicant and unwilling to mention 
anything other than the most flatter- 
ing traits. Double back here and talk 
with a company official as well. If 
necessary, talk with the personnel 
director. He can be counted on to 
give an objective appraisal of the ap- 
plicant. 

Be frank. State your reason for 
calling and ask for the man’s co- 
operation. Remind him that it’s im- 
portant to both you and the applicant 
that you learn as much as possible 
about him before hiring him. If neces- 
sary, write to the reference (enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope). 
In either case get al] the low-down. 
Here are 14 typical questions you 
may ask a business reference: 

1. How long was the applicant 
with your company ? 

2. How much did he earn? 

3. Would you reemploy him? If 
not, why not? 

4. What were his duties? 

5. How would you rate him as a 
salesman—good, fair or poor? 

6. Would you rate his production 
as average, above average or below 
average? 

7. What was his attitude about 


The Authority 


BERNARD P. GALLAGHER 


One of the biggest losses suf- 
fered by American business is 
the steady trickle of dollars re- 
sulting from incompetence, job 
dissatisfaction, petty dishonesty, 
laziness, irresponsibility — and 
101 other reasons which might 
have been smoked out before a 
man was hired. 


Nowhere are the risks more 
costly than in hiring the wrong 
salesman. 


Bernard P. Gallagher, author 
of this article, has been a sales- 
man and sales executive for the 
past 25 years. 


As president of World Wide 
Publications, Inc., and American 
Business Journals, magazine- 
field selling agencies, he em- 
ploys a combined sales force of 
more than 300 throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Prior to World War Il, he 
supervised sales training and 
the eastern sales organization 
of The Stenotype Co., Chicago, 
and later organized his own 
company, Stenotype Company 
of Ohio, Inc. He is known in 
magazine circles as a consultant 
and negotiator. 


He has saved himself count- 
less headaches as an employer 
by learning how to get the real 
low-down from references offer- 
ed by prospective salesmen. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY AND 


$958,904 A DAY 


This San Diegan — and his comrades in arms — are paid 
$350,000,000 a year. They, and their families, are an 
important part of San Diego’s permanent popreneoe: 
They own homes here... shop here... buy here! 


These San Diegans, read and believe the San Diego 
Union and Evening Tribune, because they are their 
daily source of neighborhood — as well as military — 
news and activities... shopping center, too! 


ING TRIBUNE 
Remember — THE SAN DIEGO UNION AND EVEN 
DELIVER 90.04%* OF THE BILLION DOLLAR SAN DIEGO MARKET 


*SOURCE: 


FACTS CONSOLIDATED 
San Diego Union 


————-~r. 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


THE MOST be ae 
IMPORTANT CORNER 
IN THE U.S.A. 


THE WEST-HOLLIDAY COMPANY, INC. 


his job—good, fair or poor? 

8. Why did he leave? 

9. How did he get along with his 
customers? 

10. Was he eager and willing for 
more work or was he lazy and in- 
different ? 

11. Was he on time for his ap- 
pointments ? 

12. Was he out much because of 
illness ? 

13. Was he easily discouraged ? 

14. Did he have any bad personal 
habits, such as excessive drinking? 

Naturally you will be polite and 
diplomatic, but try to phrase your 
questions so that the reference will 
find it difficult to dodge those de- 
signed to bring out the unpleasant 
truths, if there are any. 

If the answers to these suggested 
questions leave you uncertain about 
the man’s record and his personality 
traits, you might say in concluding 
the conversation, “Assuming that we 
do hire him, what are some of the 
things we should guard against?” 

Or you might say, “I suppose we 
all have our weak points, and he 
must have some. What are they, in 
your opinion?” Put that way, very 
few references will claim that the 
man is 100% perfect, and you may 
get a lead on an important weakness 
of which you were unaware. 


Weigh Information 


Checking personal references is a 
suspicious business. An applicant will 
certainly tend to give names of only 
those he believes will give him an 
outstanding recommendation. Infor- 
mation from these references must be 
carefully weighed. To help you de- 
termine their value, try to find out 
something about the person’s relation- 
ship with the applicant. You can do 
this by learning how long the two 
have known each other, whether the 
association is intimate or casual, 
whether the two are related. Ask a 
personal reference what he knows 
about the applicant’s personal habits, 
his hobbies, the kind of work he is 
best suited for. 

Of course, most important in get- 
ting the low-down on a man before 
you hire him, is your own ability to 
evaluate all the information obtained 
from the applicant himself, his busi- 
ness and personal references. If you’re 
careful in keeping your sources of in- 
formation clearly separated—sum up 
each on a separate sheet of paper if 
necessary—you will find that the 
honest pieces of information will 
check out with all sources. You will 
be able to spot the inconsistencies, in- 
adequacies, half-truths, misrepresen- 
tations. You will get a clear picture 
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BOOTH a [7 ton 


in this 7th largest market! 


Michigan is America’s 7th largest Your dealers know them well because 


market. One of the fastest growing of 
all major industrial states. 

Daily, right across the thick middle 
of this great market, go 434,819 (A. 
B. C. Publishers’ Statement 9-30-54) 
home-delivered copies of Booth News- 


papers. 


they concentrate their own advertising 
in the same papers! 

Boost your Michigan sales in ’55. Let 
Booth Newspaper advertising and Booth 
Dealer Merchandising Service help you. 
Booth has a story you can profitably 
merchandise to your trade. 


Sheldon B. Newman _— Brice McQuillin Wm. Shurtliff 
435.N. Michigan Ave. 785 Market Street 601 Ford Building 
Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco 3, Calif. Detroit 26, Michigan 
Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-3401 Woodward 1-0972 


A. H. Kuch 

110 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Oxford 7-1280 


§ BOOTH Arccdinan Newspapers 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 


Grand Rapids Press + Flint Journal +» Kalamazoo Gazette + Saginaw News + Jackson Citizen Patriot » Muskegon Chronicle » Bay City Times * Ann Arbor News 


Call a Bowth 
man today! 
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COILED AND READY for purchase, 
Blue Heart manila rope, product of 
Hooven & Allison Co., Xenia, O., 
comes in an attractive octagonal car- 
ton which permits easy dispensing 
and protects rope to the last foot. 
Rope is measure-marked every five 
feet. 


o’ the man and, combined with your 
own personal meeting with him, will 
be in the best position to judge 
whether he will fit into the job you 
have in mind. 

In the final analysis, no sales man- 
ager can afford to by-pass a single 
opportunity in running down all in- 
formation on the applicant. It’s too 
dangerous and too costly to take any 
chances on hiring the wrong man. 

What can a company lose by 
hiring the wrong salesman? Often 
the loss is dificult to measure. But 
when you consider that, according to 
a recent survey, the average cost of 
obtaining one successful salesman 
today is more than $5,000, you begin 
to get some idea of how important it 
is to hire the right man. And when 
you further consider that almost 
$2,500 of that total is the result of 
salesmen failures, you get an even 
clearer idea of how important it is to 
try to eliminate failures by proper 
hiring procedures. 

With the cost of hiring, training 
and developing an efficient and effec- 
tivé sales force ever on the increase, 
with important sales at stake in a 
tight competitive market, with your 
own job as a sales executive on trial, 
it pays to take the time to get every 

Free Booklet-“How to Select Vending Displays’’- Maes possible bit of low-down on your 
Send for it. Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 16, Ohio. future salesmen before you hire them. 
The End 
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‘‘do-it-yourself’’ clinics 
‘like these help 

BSN’'s supermerchants 
sell the fast expanding 
‘“‘do-if-yourself'® market 


rm 
l ypical BSN Supermerchant is Ed Mathieu, president, Mathieu 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
is “must” reading for my 
yard foreman, store mana- 
ger and outside sales mana- 
ger, as well as for myself. 
Each of us rely upon it for 
news of new products or 
new ideas — material han- 
dling, merchandising and 
management — upon which 
we can capitalize in our 
own operations. 


Uo bhis. 


Ed Mathieu, President 
Mathieu Lumber & Supply Co. 


Lumber & Supply Co., Blue Island, Illinois. He is but one of thousands of 


BSN dealer-readers whose annual sales average nearly $500,000. . . 


many of them in the millions. 


Their customers include 46 million families and farmers 


as 100,000 contractor-builders—-and they do 88.2% of the industry’s $10 


billion annual sales volume. 


These lumber and building material supermerchants sell more paint than paint 


stores—-as the Glidden Company’s Ann Burgwin Ashbargh discovered through 
Mathieu’s “‘do-it-yourself”’ clinics attended by 150 homemakers and a goodly 
representation of equally interested husbands. 


These lumber and building material supermerchants are outstanding outlets 
for appliances, hand and power tools, flooring and floor covering, garden tools 


and garden furniture, as well as lumber, millwork and building materials. 


You can find the “dream merchant”’ you (or your client) are looking for in BSN’s more 
than 20,000 lumber and building material dealer-subscribers. Write for 
“How to Sell Today’s Building Material Supermerchant,” and judge for yourself. 


BUILDING J 202s the FIRST dealer 


merchandising publication 


$ U 4 P LY a E WSs 5 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3 
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and the Best Sellers 


Don't pass up the flurry of fiction based on executive types. 


It has caught the public's fancy, and you may discover 
that the author has cast you in the role of "Mr. Big." 


If you thought of selling as a form 
of sport, mused Willis Wayde, it 
could be the most fascinating game 
in the world. The art of persuasion, 
he believed, was the very keystone of 
American business and the basis of 
American industrial prestige. Yet, 
you always had to remember that a 
sales force, no matter how effective 
it might be, was hopeless without a 
product in which it could believe. It 
was odd how many people, even in 
large organizations, were prone to 
neglect this simple fact. 

Willis Wayde is a top-flight exec- 
utive in the belting industry. He is 
the fictional hero of Writer John P. 
Marquand’s latest novel, “Sincerely, 
Willis Wayde.”* The book is a best 
seller. 

An executive, whether he aspires 
to become the Willis Wayde kind of 
leader or not (and that would take 
some doing), might do well to read 
Marquand’s characterization of 
Wayde the man, and Wayde the 
executive. We suggest this because it 
seems necessary, occasionally, to take 
a look at one’s self from the public’s 
point of view. One must do this, from 
time to time, to maintain perspective. 
Perspective is that intangible quality 
which some men _ possess, enabling 


*Little, Brown and Company; $3.95. 
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them to measure their moral, social 
and business progress, and to chart 
their business careers from beginning 
to conclusion. 

Willis Wayde, for example, had 
substantial reservoirs of perspective 
and perception. He had learned, early 
in the game, that it was possible to 
hire someone to do almost anything 
and that no one could do everything 
himself. The secret was to know 
enough to understand what special- 
ists must do, and some people could 
never learn that secret. Very few 
people seemed to learn that the whole 
was greater than any of its parts. If 
your mind once stopped at some stage 
in your career, you stayed right 
where you were. 

Wayde could see himself, realis- 
tically, in relation to his superiors, 
his underlings. His systematic study 
of the personal habits of his contacts 
and the subtle nuances of business 
conversation became, to Wayde, an 
almost fanatic preoccupation. This is 
part of what Marquand calls “com- 
mercial instinct.” 

By the time you reach page 511, 
where the story ends, you either 
idolize the man or you despise him 
—depending upon your point of 
view ; you may identify yourself with 
him, or you may consider him some- 
thing of a laboratory specimen. You 


may agree with Willis Wayde’s 
father, who once advised: “There 
always has to be a boss in the front 
ofice. . . . Don’t try too hard or 
else you'll end up a son of a bitch.” 
It wouldn’t be cricket to divulge, 
here, how he ended up, 

The fact that the book has shot up 
into the best seller lists has profound 
public relations implications for busi- 
ness leaders. Public awareness of ex- 
citing drama in executive chambers 
has not been so keen since Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Babbitt.” “Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde” is just one example of a 
trend. Remember . “Executive Suite” 
—the novel and the movie? Remem- 
ber the TV show, “Patterns,” the 
story of a heartless corporation presi- 
dent? You can recall, certainly, “The 
Hucksters.” 

These dramatizations, among a 
long list of others, exposed millions 
to the alleged innermost secrets and 
passions of executives. They were 
portrayed, variously, as selfish, am- 
bitious egotists, hungry for power and 
prestige; spineless, hollow creatures, 
void of sentiment or emotion; fast- 
buck artists. 

A big hit on Broadway, “The 
Solid Gold Cadillac,” takes a light- 
hearted look at top brass. Still an- 
other play, a musical comedy called 
“The Pajama Game,” takes for its 
theme the management vs. labor 
question. You need only turn to na- 
tional, general magazines to learn 
what motivates Entrepreneur Louis 
Wolfson to want to torpedo Sewell 
Avery. Several magazines, of huge 
national circulation, have done the 
life stories of both Avery and Wolf- 
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NOW-HOLD SIMULTANEOUS SALES 
MEETINGS COAST T0 COAST 


Sheraton Hotels Closed Circuit TV Network 


Now — management can talk “face to face”’ with the entire 
sales force . . . introduce a new product simultaneously to 
dealers in all territories . . . get reactions and answer questions 
from plant personnel scattered all over the country. What’s 
more — all this can be done without pulling a single key man 
from his district and without paying costly travel expenses! 

These are a few of the advantages you gain by using the new 
Sheraton Closed Circuit Television Network with a two-way 
audio pick-up — in any Sheraton Hotels in cities from Massa- 
chusetts to California (or independent hotels in non-Sheraton 
cities). 

An experienced staff handles production details, assists in all 
planning, including budgeting and analysis. 

LEARN More about this most modern way to communicate 
‘in person’”’ at less cost. Contact SHERATON TELEVISION, Park 
Sheraton Hotel, Columbus 5-3830, New York, N. Y. 
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HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


IN THE U. S. A. IN CANADA 
AKRON INDIANAPOUS MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
ALBANY LOS ANGELES —The Laurentien 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK TORONTO— King Edword 
BOSTON PASADENA NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
BROOKLINE, Mass. PROVIDENCE HAMILTON—Royol Connaught 
BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 

WASHINGTON 


(Non-Sheraton cities may also be included 
in the Sheraton TV Network.) 
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hl bl son; to the delight of readers, most 
Now-a NEW Mont y Pu ication gales of these articles have brought forth 
(Affiliated with TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS--Founded 1945) details of the private, personal lives 
of the two gentlemen. 

Much of the routine business news 
pertaining to stockholder meetings, 
mergers and decentralization now 
gets front page treatment by our 
newspapers. We need not mention 
the impact on the mass mind of the 


e stock market investigation. 
Automot ve Jo ers Possibly it is a good thing, this 
awakening of public interest in com- 
; merce. However, the public is prob- 
e ably influenced more by the dramatic, 
sensational portrayal of business than 
and their Salesmen by carefully worded institutional ad- 
vertising or four-color annual reports. 
‘ Certainly, the man-in-the-street atti- 
tude toward business in general and 
| businessmen in particular is shaped 
| to a considerable degree by the cur- 
| rent flurry of fiction. Much of it is, 
admittedly, excellent drama, and 
some of the writing, such as Mar- 
quand’s, is good literature. The fact 
is, I'V writers and producers, and 
novelists and their publishers have 
moved into the job of industrial 
public relations, and the public re- 
sponds by asking, for example, for a 
repeat performance of “Patterns.” 
And as of this moment, “Sincerely, 
| Willis Wayde” is the best-selling 
novel in the country, according to 


The New York Times book editors. 
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| Look at Yourself 


Our point is to emphasize that, in 

a thanner of speaking, you are being 

| spied upon by writers and producers 

and, more than ever, by your cus- 

tomers, competitors aid your public. 

Whether your audience takes a 

realistic view of you, or imagines you 

to be a ruthless sadist, depends on 

your ability to sell yourself and your 

organization through advertising, 

correspondence, speeches, social and 

personal activity. As Wayde himself 

philosophizes: Any executive should 

have sales ability, because you can 

never tell when an emergency might 

arise when this ability might be re- 

an quired. There was no trouble, he 

, = oh pe og always said, in selling anything to 

PAGE SIZE Se essene sass | saan Sass see, | eae, Se anyone, whether it was an article or 

1] by 16 me | epeesetet eee = eet \ Tope cin an idea; provided you believed in the 

Se | Sitio cares | Ero age ee oo thing you wished to sell—but belief 

3 and 4 column at oT: should be harnessed with knowledge. 

Take heart in the knowledge that 

men who do things, and who lead 

A STANLEY PUBLICATION others and have big dreams, are men 
who often depart from the norm. 


You will; probably be exposed to 
Jobber Product News more business fiction in the next few 
months. Read it, watch it, absorb it, 

General Offices: 22 W, MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. FRankiin 2-7450 


enjoy it. It will sharpen your per- 
Offices in Detroit © New York © Tulsa © Los Angeles © San Francisco spective. , 


make-up 


—Philip L. Patterson 
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Lage \ Some Point-of-Sale Displays “POR” 


KLEENESTIK’ 


makes them 


STANDS UP... 
STANDS OUT 


for 2-sided display from 
vertical or horizontal 
surface. Just peet 
and press in place. 
A small investment makes 
a “big noise” in sales when you 
put Kleen-Stik displays to work 
for your product. Ideas create sales 
.-. and Kleen-Stik creates ideas 
possible only with this versatile, 
pressure sensitive adhesive backing. 


Holds displays on any hard, smooth surface indefinitely. 


Big or small, standard or unique, Kleen-Stik 
pieces get quick dealer approval and 


x = long use where sales are made. 
Join KueeN-sTK’s §6| KK LEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC.) 
__"idea-of-the-Month”’ ; ' ' 
Club. trite Write 225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
on yoor letterhead 


today Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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A typical example of the grand old 
American tradition of warm, friendly personal 
salesmanship — which Better Homes and Gardens 
has succeeded in recreating in a modern 


4,000,000 circulation magazine. 


+4, Ky 


| My 


—one of 


the family 
4,000,000 copies strong 


ALL RIGHT. Maybe he wasn’t any Duncan Phyfe. Maybe his 
work lacked the creative spark to make it live through the ages. 


But when the traveling carpenter slung down his tool kit at a 
farmhouse door—he got a rousing welcome. And not just for the 
workmanlike job the family knew he could do fixing a chest of 
drawers, building a child’s rocker, or a wardrobe. 

No—this one-man shop on shoe leather was an informative 
friendly fellow who managed to make his visit such an event 
he was welcome for as long as he wished to stay. In short, by so 
successfully selling himself, he was able to do a fine job of selling 
his services—not just to this family but to the whole neighborhoad. 


* * * 


Unfortunately too much of this good old-fashioned personal 
salesmanship has been lost in the shuffle of our hectic modern age. 


Yet to find it is to treasure it. And that’s why so many folks 
with goods and services to sell look with such kindly eyes upon 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


For—though we have long since moved into the big-time 
periodical league with an ABC circulation of 4,000,000—we 
still preserve the precious ability to make and keep the trusting, 
intimate friendship of our millions of families from coast to coast. 


And there’s a quick reason why. Better Homes and Gardens 
keeps each issue filled to the brim with what the modern 
American family wants and needs to know in order to live a 
finer, fuller family life. It tells simply, interestingly, clearly, 
what to do, how to do it, and what to buy to do it with. 


That’s why Better Homes and Gardens is more than a magazine 
to these millions of families— why it is a trusted buying guide — 
a Friend of the Family they can rely upon to come through 
with the information they’re eagerly after. 


No question, then, as to why Better Homes and Gardens keeps 
on selling for you, long after most magazines have been dis- 
carded. Yes, and long after the advertisements in other maga- 
zines have lost their pull. 


And no question, either, as to why—in these days of rugged 
competitive selling—so many feel they just plain have to have 
Better Homes and Gardens right up there at the top of their list. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 


Paramount Finds a Way to Speed 
Snail's-Pace Demand for Flags 


Old Glory is a slow-mover. But this flag maker saw oppor- 
tunities to promote other kinds of flags to fairs, service 
clubs, Government departments, charities, schools and 


business. See how he combines salesmanship and service. 


Based on an interview with MAURICE OPPENHEIMER 


President, Paramount Flag Co. 


Has anyone ever tried to sell you 
a flag? 

Have you ever seen flags displayed 
for sale, advertised, merchandised ? 

Do you know where to go to buy 
a flag? 

If you can answer yes to any of 
these questions, your experience is 
unusual. We are speaking, of course, 
of the flag of this nation, the Stars 
and Stripes. How and where it is 
sold is apparently a trade secret. 

We came to this conclusion not 
long ago when, with the Fourth of 
July coming up, we thought about 
buying a flag. It struck us with a 
shock that we had no idea where to 
look for one. Some weeks of observa- 
tion convinced us that no retail store 
advertised, displayed or stocked the 
Stars and Stripes. 

“That right,” admits Maurice Op- 
penheimer, president, Paramount 
Flag Co., San Francisco, when we 
consulted him. “It’s pretty hard to 
find a flag in a retail store.” 

Merchants are not inclined to 
stock the American flag. They claim 
they have so little turnover of in- 
vested capital that it’s not worth- 
while. Demand for flags is so small 
that the retailer is apt to turn over 
stray orders to a manufacturer to fill. 


Not Flag-Conscious 


According to Paramount, United 
States citizens, unlike those of other 
countries, are not flag-conscious. In 
fact, they might almost be called 
flag-shy. 

“Haven't you noticed,” Oppen- 
heimer asks, “how few American 
flags are displayed on national holi- 
days at homes and places of business? 
The general public today simply lacks 
interest in owning and displaying the 
flag.” 

Would salesmanship help? Has a 
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selling opportunity been overlooked ? 

Paramount, claiming to be the 
largest manufacturer of flags west of 
—well, say, west of Pennsylvania,” 
suggests Oppenheimer—has through 
aggressive salesmanship increased its 
business fourfold in the past 10 years. 
But not in the sale of American flags 
to private citizens, 

“We've tried promoting them,” 
says Oppenheimer. ‘For example, we 
experimented with putting stocks in 
certain prominent retail stores, in- 
cluding department stores. We were 
given good display space. Advertising 
was run in newspapers. The sale was 
so disappointing that the stores dis- 
continued stocking flags.” 


Less Flag-Waving 


Why? Hitlerism, Fascism, the rise 
of nationalism elsewhere, he believes, 
have made Americans so_self-con- 
scious about “flag-waving” that the 
flag industry just doesn’t know how 
to go about selling its product. And 
the home-grown chauvinists haven’t 
helped. 

If the general public could be 
coaxed into becoming spontaneously 
flag-happy again, as it was 30 or 40 
years ago when almost every home 
showed a flag or bunting on national 
holidays, the flag industry could ex- 
pect encouraging volume, says Op- 
penheimer. 

Paramount started its own ag- 
gressive sales program with other 
than American flags. Reasoned Para- 
mount management (Oppenheimer ; 
W. F. Basford, v-p and sm; Vivian 
Cassidy, secretary): There are flags 
used by many U. S. Government de- 
partments such as the Navy and the 
Post Office.. There are marine flags, 
merchant flags, airport truck signal 
and direction flags; flags used by the 
Red Cross, United Crusade, Com- 


munity Chest, veterans, service clubs 
and organizations, schools, yacht 
clubs. There are state flags. (If in- 
terest in displaying the national flag 
has declined, paradoxically enthusi- 
asm for state flags within the United 
States is growing.) There are flags 
for fairs, celebrations, rodeos. And 
there is the point-of-purchase market. 

Looking around in 1946 for pro- 
motional targets, Paramount noted 
that businesses, large and small, were 
more and more using outdoor ban- 
ners and decorative pennants to at- 
tract attention, to advertise a prod- 
uct or an occasion. Service stations 
and automobile dealers appeared to 
be among the prime flag users. Movie 
theaters, super markets, merchants 
holding anniversaries or sales were 
good prospects. 


Outlets Limited 


The company’s principal outlets 
for flags are wholesale and retail 
stationers, ship chandlers, and church 
supply houses. It may sell direct to 
cities, counties, and “school districts, 
service clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Its promotional and sales ban- 
ners are handled mainly through dis- 
tributors to various businesses. 

Paramount’s selling is a combina- 
tion of personal salesmanship and 
frequent, energetic direct mail follow- 
up. Three field salesmen, directed by 
Sales Manager Basford who also 
travels extensively, comprise the sales 
department. The firm’s aggressive 
sales policy is based on (1) ability to 
supply any kind of flag to anyone 
anywhere, (2) standard of unrivaled 
service, (3) quality and modernity 
of product, and (4) alertness to sales 
opportunities. 

This program has established for 
Paramount a national—even inter- 
national—reputation. 

Take point No. i—ability to meet 
any demand. Faced some years ago 
with the fact that no flag informa- 
tion source existed and that no pub- 
lication with data on all the flags of 
the world was available, Paramount 
compiled its own. It gathered and 
classified all possible information on 
every flag made. These data are kept 
current. Basford believes his firm 
“has one of the best flag libraries in 
the. country.” 

What does this mean in terms of 
selling ? 
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Only the Industrial Salesman Really Knows 
Who’s on the Plant Buying Team! 


That’s why MILL & FACTORY, alone among general 
industrial publications, builds and maintains its circu- 
lation through 1,645 full-time salesmen of plant ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies. 


Industrial salesmen have to make repeated personal sales 
calls to identify and sell the combination of plant execu- 
tives in each plant who have real buying influence and 
authority. This is the only way you can find out who is 
important to a sale... and who isn’t. 


Titles are no help! Buying patterns are too complex, 
too different from plant to plant. Titles vary too greatly, 
mean too many different things. 


That’s why Miu & Factory has rejected traditional 
circulation methods based on titles in favor of the unique 
Conover-Mast. Franchise-Paid Circulation Method. 
Through this sales-contact method, 1,645 industrial sales 
engineers—who make over 2,000,000* sales calls per year 


on the important plants in every trading area of the U.S. 
—select the personally identified buying influences who 
read MILL & FACTORY. 

MILL & FACTORY is the only industrial publication 
specifically designed to do industrial advertising’s first 
and most important job—to back up your salesmen by 
reaching the same men your salesmen must see to sell 
your product. 


*Based on a conservative estimate of 5 calls per day per salesman, 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street NB P| 
New York 17, N. Y. 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


regardless oF ith = 
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Suppose a municipality, state, or 
corporation expects a delegation from 
Kedah. The hosts want to fly flags of 
welcome, including those of the 
visitors’ country. Who knows what 
those flags look like? Hardly any- 
one, it seems, and local libraries may 
not be of much help. It wouldn’t do 
to fly an obsolete flag, or one of a 
recently deposed rival government or 
potentate. 

Under “Kedah” Paramount’s li- 
brary has all the facts on the sultan’s 
flag, the regent’s flag, the national 
flag, the flag of the secretary of state. 

Or, @ customer may want to fly 


“the Japanese flag.” He learns from 
Paramount that there are 34 different 
flags for Japan, used for different 
officials and purposes. The company 
finds out exactly what the customer 
needs, and fills the order accordingly. 

In Paramount’s handy desk source 
book, assembled from file data, there 
are pictured under “United King- 
dom” six pages of flags—several 
hundred different ores. 

These examples indicate why the 
firm can service its customers with 
the most obscure flags and on short 
notice. Its records include illustra- 
tions and color specifications for every 


MILLION VISITORS 
help make’ MIAMI a 
RED MOT SUMMER MARKET 


Visitors by the million 
jam Florida's breeze-cooled Gold Coast all summer long! 


* Building continues to break all-time records — leading 
the nation for the 7th straight year! 


* Retail sales boom all vear ‘round, now total $1% billion 


annually 


* Population is up 9% in a year to 1,100,000 


Best of all, you can sell the year-round Gold Coast market 
at remarkably low cost thru the blanket coverage of The 
Miami Herald. See your SB&F man today. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Nations! Reps. 
Alfileted Stations — WQAM, WQOAM-Fm 


The Miami Herald ALONE delivers the Greater Miami Mark 


flag. The number of flag changes 
which have followed changes in na- 
tional sovereignties, boundaries, or 
allegiances in recent years with the 
detail involved. 

Second point in the sales program 
— superior service — requires “turn- 
ing ourselves inside out, if necessary, 
to be helpful to a customer.” This 
may mean the entire staff working 
through a week end to get an emer- 
gency order out in a hurry; it may 
mean a quiet study of a customer’s 
flag display, decoration, or point-of- 
purchase advertising problem to come 
up with the right solution. 

“We always study how a customer 
or prospect plans to use what we 
hope to sell him,” Basford says, “and 
sell accordingly.” 

Preparation, experience, knowl- 
edge, service must culminate in de- 
livery of a quality product or effort 
“is wasted, Paramount management 
emphasizes. “We have made it our 
goal to supply the best-quality prod- 
uct in our industry—and to be known 
for it.” 


ATTENTION: MAP USERS 


Inadvertently omitted from 
the May 1 listing of “Sources 
for Maps for Sales Executives” 
(p. 78), but definitely a “must” 
for marketing executives, is: 


“Market Areas in the 
United States," a 110-page 
booklet containing statistics and 
data on retail sales, number of 
households, etc.; suggestions for 
setting up sales quotas, and a 
map showing the location of the 
502 market areas in the United 
States. The map, in a pocket at 
the back of the book, measures 
38” x 50” and is folded to 
about 814” x 11”. The market 
areas, outlined in green, are 
based chiefly on the distribu- 
tion pattern of “shopping line 
goods” (defined as those items 
for which a purchaser shops 
around and compares price, 
style and quality before buying 
— including such products as 
furriture and household goods, 
clothing and accessories, jewelry 
and silverware. Such merchan- 
dise accounts for about 80% of 
sales in the average department 
store.) County names and names 
of important market centers are 
shown. In some cases, where 
there are multiple centers, only 
one is given, although all are 
included in the accompanying 
book. The price of the book is 
$5. The map, on plain paper, is 
$1; mounted on linen, $3.10. 
Both are free to advertising 
agencies and advertisers, through 
Curtis Publishing Co., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa., or its 11 advertising 
branch offices. 
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Paramount has achieved national 
distribution, particularly on decora- 
tions for fairs and rodeos, by devel- 
oping ahead of competitors a process 
for imprinting flag designs in equally 
bright colors and sharp lines on both 
sides of a flag. The company pushed 
this advantage—fast color, washable 
dyes—in mailing pieces, follow-up 
letters to customers and prospects, 
and personal contact. Paramount alse 
sells flags to some of the big “eastern 
manufacturers who have not devel- 
oped such an imprinting process. 

Another strong promotion point is 
new materials. Cotton bunting is the 
traditional material for flags. Wool 
bunting, originally used for most 
quality flags, is still used to some 
extent. But nylon has entered the 
picture. Paramount considers a new 
material woven of 75% nylon and 
25% wool (Nylawool) best for its 
purposes. 

In addition to quality product and 
superior service, the firm sells the 
scope of its production facilities. Its 
smallest flag is 1” x 134”. It has also 
made the biggest flag ever put out— 
an American flag 70’ x 115’, fabri- 
cated for the J. L. Stuarte Co. and 
its mammoth parade in San Fran- 
cisco. It takes 200 men to display 
this flag in a parade. A matching 
California Bear flag was made at the 
same time. The gigantic Old Glory 
is leased periodically for various 
events and appears at least once a 
year for the Shrine Football Game 
annual parade. 


Alert to Opportunity 


Alertness to new opportunities has 
meant steady growth for Paramount. 
An example is promotion of state 
flags. All 48 states and Alaska and 
Hawaii have them. In the United 
States their use has been more or 
less optional, but a trend appears to 
be developing toward making their 
display official. The state of Wash- 
ington has just passed a law that its 
state flag must be displayed at all 
school and public building sites. 
Florida passed a similar law about 
two years ago. Paramount’s sales de- 
partment is quick to contact ap- 
propriate individuals and agencies 
and make known its ability to supply 
state flags immediately in a range of 
sizes and materials. Two pages of the 
24-page catalog illustrated in color 
are given over to flags of the states. 

Says Basford: “This exhaustive 
service on state flags, together with 
our capacity to supply unusual for- 
eign flags, gives us something to pro- 
mote that no one else can offer.” 
Direct mail is the chief means of 
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bringing these facts to the attention 
of prospects. 

Paramount has a representative in 
Washington, D. C., to contact Gov- 
ernment agencies where usual or un- 
usual flag needs may develop. Con- 
siderable new business is gained in 
this way. Ten thousand flags for the 
U. S. Post Office Department is a 
recent order. ‘The Paramount produc- 
uion department is presently working 
with a Government department on 
an entirely new material for flags. 

The company does not neglect ac- 
cessories in its promotional work. It 
sells a wide range of flag poles, 
stands, ornaments, cords and tassels, 


and even rain- and dust-covers for 
furled flags. 

The job isn’t over when the order 
is delivered, says Paramount. “We 
make sure the customer knows exact- 
ly how to display and handle the 
flags he buys,” Oppenheimer observes. 
The inside back cover of the catalog 
is devoted to “Proper display of the 
U. S. Flag,” a list of the occasions on 
which it should be shown, and the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Three years ago Paramount bought 
out a competitor, the Argonaut Flag 
Co., San Francisco, and operates it 
as a subsidiary, separate corporation. 
The End 


STAYING POWER 


on your sales force 


NEWS LETTER AVAILABLE TO EXECUTIVES 


420 Lexington Avenue 


Wren hiring a new salesman, you want to 
know: Will he fit the job? Will he stay? Will he grow? 
You want men with staying power. You want to elimi- 
nate the inevitable terminees — the salesmen who are 
doomed to failure, or sales producers who quit unex- 
pectedly or too soon. Our News Letter on Inevitable 
Terminees — How to Keep Them Off Your Sales Force 
discusses “knockout factors” in personal history, failure 
traits in the employment interview, and utilization of 
sales aptitude tests. Write for your complimentary copy 
on your company letterhead. 


The KLEIN INSTITUTE 
ror APTITUDE TESTING, we 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-5171 


describes screening techniques 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Here's help 
with your 
business 
gift problem 


SALES MANAGEMENT's free Business 
Gift Service can help you pick the right 
gift to do the right customer or em- 
ployee relations job for your company. 


Each September, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT publishes its special Business 
Gift Issue, “When a Corporation 
Says ‘Merry Christmas’ to its 
Friends.” In preparing this issue we 
scout the world for good gift items, 
check thousands of recipients on gifts 
most appreciated. 


Why not take advantage of our ex- 
tensive files of information on prod- 
ucts especially suited for business 
gifts? Let us help by suggesting dis- 
tinctive, unusual gifts, sure to be 
appreciated, 


No cost or obligation for this confi- 


dential service. Just write and tell us: 


. Number of names on your list. 


. Type of gift wanted. 
(family, office or personal) 


. What you gave last year. 
(if you did) 


- What your chief competitor gave 
last year. (if he did) 


. Price range per gift that you have 
in mind. 


Address Business Gift Department 


Sales 
Management 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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| EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Express Co. . . . 
Donald J. Kelly to assistant v-p. 
Will continue as advertising director. 


American Machine & Foundry Co... . 
Conde Hamlin to president of De- 
Walt, Inc., a subsidiary. 


American Oil Co. . . . 

Frank J. Smith ta v-p, general 
sales manager and a director of new 
subsidiary, Pan American Chemicals 
Corp. 


American Safety Razor Corp. . . . 

Wesley A. Songer, executive v-p, 
to head new marketing division. L. E. 
Parkhurst to head sales. 


Artistic Wire Products Co. . . . 
Caleb H. O’Connor to general 
sales manager. 


Atlas Plywood Corp. .. . 
Robert A. Muller to president. 


Calso Water Co... . 
John Gertridge to v-p in charge of 
sales. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. . . . 

Malcolm Meyer to president and 
a director. Had been v-p in charge 
of sales. 


Chicopee Mills, Inc. . . . 

Neal E. Tonks to director, mer- 
chandising and advertising, Chix 
Baby Products Division. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. . . . 
Robert F. Bourne to director of 
sales, national accounts. 


Crane Co. ... 


Frank F. Elliott to president and 


chief executive officer, from senior 
v-p in charge of sales. 


Emerson Radio and Phonograph 
Corp. ... 

Michael Kory to v-p in charge of 
sales; Lester Krugman to v-p in 
charge of marketing. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. . . . 

Wilbur F. Jordan to sales man- 
ager, Synthetic Rubber and Latex 
Division. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc. . . . 
Milton G. Peck to v-p and direc- 
tor, sales and advertising. 


Gladding, McBean & Co... . 

Wilfred A. Sechrist to general 
sales manager, Franciscan (dinner- 
ware) Division. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. . . . 

L. R. Modlin Jr. to manager, gen- 
eral chemical sales; J. S. Wolff to 
field sales manager. 


Hammond Organ Co... . 

Laurens Hammond, president, to 
chairman; Stanley M. Sorensen to 
president. 


W.A. Haller Corp. . . . 
Arnold R. Beinstein to general 
sales manager. 


Ideal Metal Products, Inc. . 
George M. Hines to v-p in charge 
of sales. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. . 

Howard M. Packard, interna- 
tional v-p, to executive v-p and a 
director. 


Lawtex Corp... . 
Leo R. Bermann to sales manager, 
newly-formed Carpet Sales Division. 


Nashua Corp. .. . 
Robert A. Brown to president. 


Why Is There So Much Market Testing? 


An analysis of 503 recent test market campaigns audited by Selling 
Research Inc. shows that testing the marketability of new products 


is far in the lead, accounting for 48.7% of ali campaigns. . 


.. Tests 


for advertising, merchandising, packaging and media follow in that 


order. 


See page 88 for detailed analysis and breakdown by 100 major 


test market cities. 
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National Lead Co... . 

W. H. Woods to general sales 
manager, Titanium Pigment Corp., a 
subsidiary. 


National-U. S. Radiator Corp. . . . 

Fred E. Schmuck to national sales 
manager, Drayer-Hanson, Inc., a 
subsidiary. 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.... 
D. R. Carse to v-p, Sales Depart- 
ment. 


Servel, Inc... . 

Richard Testut to v-p and general 
manager, Home Appliance Sales 
Division, a new unit. 


Simplicity Pattern Co... . 
Harry C. Raich to v-p and sales 
director. 


Singer Manufacturing Co... . 

Charles F. Bruder, v-p in charge 
of sales, household sewing machines, 
to a director. 


Solar Electric Corp. .. . 
Walter J. Dremann, v-p and gen- 
eral manager, to president. 


Soreng Products Corp. .. . 
Gilbert R. Calkins, sales manager, 
to v-p and director of sales. 


Thomas Mfg. Corp. . . . 
James H. Welch to sales manager, 
Toy Division. 


United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corps. «.. 

Joseph Friedman to executive v-p. 
Previously headed company’s sales 
and merchandising activities in the 
U. S. and abroad. 


U. S. Industries, Inc. . 

Edward D. Jackson to general 
sales manager, Axelson Mfg. Co., a 
subsidiary. 


Visking Corp. .. . 

Howard R. Medici to president. 
Was formerly sales manager, then 
v-p, then executive v-p. 


Westinghouse Corp. . . . 

Dan D. Halpin to assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of marketing, 
and general sales manager, Televi- 
sion-Radio Division. 


M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd. . .. 
Raban Dunn to v-p in charge of 
sales. 


The Whitehead and Hoag Co... . 
M. L. Bill Damron to field sales 
manager. 
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Save Costly “Time Outs” 
On Personnel Moves 


There’s bound to be some loss of services in the 


transfer of key workers from one locality to an- 
other. But United’s Pre-Planned Moving Service 
helps cut this loss to a minimum. Pre-Planning 
takes care of all the details . . . allows the executive, 
salesman, skilled worker and other key people to 
shift from the old job into the new with the least 
confusion. Your nearest UNITED Agent will be 


glad to call and explain. 


SS 
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Topographically, economically and socially, SCRANTON and the neighboring city of 
WILKES-BARRE must be considered as a unit. These two markets are so closely allied thot 
the traveler can hardly tell when he hos passed from one to the other. 

This is also true in the distribution of hendise os evid 
ond drug chains and wholesalers. 

For example: The A & P TEA CO. has its buying heodquorters for the area in SCRAN- 
TON. AMERICAN-ACME STORES buy in WILKES-BARRE. The PENNSYLVANIA WHOLE- 
SALE DRUG CO. heodquartered in WILKES-BARRE and distributing in fifteen counties, esti- 
motes 35% of its total volume in SCRANTON and Lockewonno County. 


Clearly, this is the sound way to develop sales in Pennsylvanio’s Third Market. 
Source: Consumer markets 1955, Hazleton excluded from Scranton . . . . Wilkes-Barre. 


The Scranton Times 


d by the major grocery 


| 10,000 Boy Scouts. 


| fasts. 

| now have been given real estate sales- 

| people—tied in with free bus trips to 
Coral Ridge properties. 


| salesmen. 


| prizes, 


Jim Hunt of Coral Ridge Sparks 
“Fastest-Growing Market’ 


(continued from page 38) 


Although Coral Ridge claims “the 
largest concentration of $20,000 to 


| $40,000 homes built in the U.S. in 
| the last decade,” 
| about the type of homes which may 
| be built on the land it sells. 
| value of a man’s house, 


it is quite exacting 


“The 
” Jim Huat 


explains, “rests largely on the value 


| of his neighbor’s house, and both de- 
| pend on the character of nearby com- 
| mercial areas.”” Minimum standards 


are set for size of lots and of homes. 
In his good will building, however, 


| Hunt is less restrained. 


Once he threw a barbecue for 


Then there was “Our Town.” 


| This extravaganza, honoring Arthur 


T. Galt for relinquishing his “Mile” 


| (for $19-odd million), drew 3,000. 


They heard the Governor and the 
Mayor and the U.S. Marine Band. 
They were taken back six decades to 
Frank Stranahan, who came to run 
a ferry across the New River and 
stayed to build a trading post with the 
Seminole Indians. (His widow was 
introduced to the audience. ) 


Selling Starts Early 


But Jim Hunt’s most purposeful 
and sustained get-togethers are break- 
Some 100,000 cups of coffee 


At some breakfasts ukeleles accom- 


| pany the guests in singing “By the 


Sands of the Galt Ocean Mile.” Re- 
cently they were deluged by gardenia 


| perfume, on the opening of the Hunt- 
| Calder Gardenia Isle. 


Breakfast No. 1, in 1952, launched 
a sales contest for the brokers and 
Several contests have been 
held since. One of these, for four 
months last year, offered a grand 
prize of a new car or all-expense trip 
to Paris and 24 merchandise awards, 
plus daily prizes totaling $5,700. It 
was called a “Sale Boat Race.” Par- 
ticipants moved across an eight-foot 


| model of the Atlantic Ocean at a rate 
of 200 miles for each lot sold and 10 
miles for each $1,000 of sales. 


Coral Ridge warned that the grand 
totaling $7,000, would be 
awarded only if total sales for the 
period exceeded $1 million. The 400 
participants sold $2.8 million. 

The average daily breakfast at- 
tracts about 55. The list of invitees is 
rotated so that all 651 who sell 
Lauderdale’s land may get in at least 
once a month. But those who take 
their selling career, and Coral Ridge, 
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more seriously come oftener. 

Since its opening in 1946, the mod- 
ernistic building at 716 North Fed- 
eral Highway (U.S. 1) which houses 
the Strategic Command of Coral 
Ridge has been enlarged four times. 

Entering a half-hour before break- 
fast, I was greeted by a blast of mar- 
tial music. My guardian angel, John 
Hagan, public relations director, 
brought me back to greet Hunt. 

Rugged, white-moustached, blue- 
eyed; wearing white shirt and blue 
tie, the man sat in the slot of a big 
circular desk handling six callers at 
once. I found a place on the rim be- 
tween Calder and Galt. 

Hunt turned to the Press. 

“In Fort Lauderdale,” said he, 
“there are only six auto dealers . . 
but 600 real estate dealers. We feel 
a personal responsibility for all of 
them. We and they can grow only 
on standards and on service—and on 
work. Especially, work.” 

Jim Hunt confided that “we’re 
going to give them vitamin tablets to 
make them work harder. They’ll take 
the tablets at breakfast. We'll give 
them blindfold tests to see which 
brand makes them feel best . . . 

“These free breakfasts are the best 
investment the brokers and their 
people can make with their time. 
Every person is worth $600 every 
time he comes . . . We try to get them 
to do a little more, and therefore a 
little better. In the motor car busi- 
ness we needed 64 appraisals to make 
eight sales. We tell these people that 
they’ve got to make calls—and. keep 
on making calls—to get results.” 


Will Expand Westward 


I asked whether Coral Ridge was 
not rapidly selling itself out of busi- 
ness. Hunt said that, before all avail- 
able land in Fort Lauderdale has been 
sold, the firm will expand westward 
into Broward County. Also, Coral 
Ridge has begun to trade some of its 
land for commercial and apartment 
buildings which it is operating. 

Loud-spéakers announced _ break- 
fast. I sipped my orange juice between 
an architect and a realtor. Older and 
younger men, some in shirt sleeves, 
and several women, filled the tables. 

Sales Manager McVey pointed 
out that more than 90% of the first 
quarter’s $2.5 million volume was 
made by people who came to meetings, 
and got religion. He and his assistant, 
Andrew Manno, took turns driving 
home points. Now and then, from the 
rear, General Manager Taravella cut 
in. Hunt sat beside him, and watched. 

The realtors need not be told (but 
they were) that Lauderdale is the 
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Put YOUR sales message 


Cash in on the 


KOA SUMMER SALES BOOM! 
nOA covers the area where 13 million tourists wil be 


spending money freely this summer! 


iN OA influences the way 650 million tourist dollars will be 


spent! 


ih OA serves 32 million resident Westerners besides ...most 


of whom vacation in the Western states. 


nN OA is the dominant signal that travels with the travelers. 
You can drive all day with KOA! 


KS OA gives you 302 counties in 12 states for this vacation 
buying bonus!* 


Ki OA will sell your product! 


*Nielsen Survey 


Petry DENVER 
Covers The West...G60t,/ 


NBC © 850 kc « 50,000 WATTS 


How fo stay with your prospect, 


All day, every day... 


“suze AOH TRAYS 


Each call your sales representative makes is expensive. Why not 
back up this investment with a fine quality reminder that makes a 
favorable impression for your firm at low cost. 

Handsome glazed porcelain ash trays picture your firm, product 
or trade-mark in beautiful, permanently-fired ceramic color. The dec- 
oration is permanent, non-fading, absolutely guaranteed for the life 
of the ash tray. And at slight additional cost, ash trays can be 
imprinted with names of individual representatives. Here is a unique 
way to present a ‘calling card’ that's not thrown away, but remem- 
bered and appreciated! 

Two size ash trays—5" and 7''—have 23 Kt. Gold edge, and 
information about your firm or product is printed on back of large 
ash trays at no extra cost. 

We believe that these ash trays can help you do your selling job. 
They've helped do one for us, and for this reason we'd like to send 
you two samples, absolutely free and at no obligation to you, together 
with our price list. 


Please just fill out 
and send in the 
coupon below: 


Z 
7. WORLD WIDE 
SEL Art Studios 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 506, Covington, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, absolutely free and at no obligation to me whatsoever, 
two samples of your Good Will Builder Ash Trays. 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


boomingest community, and Coral 
Ridge “the largest undeveloped land 
area between Miami and Palm 
Beach.” . . . Still bargains were avail- 
able. Speakers extolled “best buys in 
Coral Ridge today.” On 31” x 25” 
pads (which John H. Patterson pio- 
neered long ago and which Coral 
Ridge buys from National Cash Reg- 
ister Co.) John Hagan wrote down 
their features: ‘Competitors’ water- 
front lots $12,500 to $18,500. Our 
lot $7,300.” And so on. Soon three 
easels proclaimed “best buys.’’ Excite- 
ment should have been rife. But some 
salesmen simply sat and doodled. 

Taravella spoke up: ‘Last week 
130 people came to breakfast—some 
of them several times. Their sales 
were $166,666 .. . Did you get your 
share? How many calls did you make 
to produce one sale? .. . Take them 
out to see the property.” 

Above all, don’t let prospects delay. 
“They want to believe you — that’s 
why they come here.’ On one pad 
Hagan wrote the fateful words: 
“60% OF BROWARD COUNTY IS GONE 
FOREVER.” ... 

(How do they get prospects? Folks 
come in droves to sample sea and 
sunshine, and many decide to stay. 
Probably, all the 100,000 who stop- 
ped in Lauderdale last winter told 
northern friends about it . . . To en- 
courage tourists the year-round, eight- 
month rentals are cut about two- 
thirds from December-March rates. 
And to get more summer visitors 
Coral Ridge works with airlines on 
a “Save-A-Day” vacation package 
plan, offering them one day in seven 
rent free. Coral Ridge hauls them to 
and from Miami airport, and provides 
them with a car and an apartment. 


Must Have Faith 


The meeting wound up on a note 
of faith. “Right here (McVey pointed 
on a big map) the only four-lane 
highway bridge in Fort Lauderdale 
is being built.” (Taravella: “Make 
a note of that. Don’t come to these 
meetings unless you want to use a 
pencil.”) McVey: “Think ahead. A 
lot of people didn’t believe there’d 
be a bridge. But that is the way you 
get religion—through belief” . 

Fort Lauderdale is turning from 
a “four-month” to a “12-month mar- 
ket.” Meanwhile, summer valleys 
have risen higher than winter peaks 
of a year or two back. 

In 1952, for example, circulation of 
Fort Lauderdale Daily News ranged 
from 22,000 to 17,000. In 1954, the 
spread was between 33,000 and 23,- 
000. In three years the newspaper’s 
advertising rose about 40% — and 
13.5 to 18.6 million lines. 
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Why the Sword of Hope 


is Mightier than Ever... 


IN HIS AGELESS STRUGGLE on a cold 
and hostile planet, man’s most faithful 
weapon—sometimes his only one—has 
been Hope; and it has never altogether 
failed him. 

Even today, in the battle against one 
of our strongest and cruelest enemies— 
cancer—there are splendid indications 
that our hope and faith are not mis- 
guided; that the long winter of despair 
is no longer quite so cold nor quite 
so dark. 

Already, cancer patients are being 
cured—completely cured—who, even 
five years ago, would have been beyond 
all help. 

Tens of thousands are living happily 
this Springtime—and will live through 
many Springtimes yet to come—be- 
cause they were saved last year from 
cancer, 
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Other tens of thousands could have 
been saved by today’s knowledge, if 
only they had been treated in time. 

Why weren’t they treated in time—? 

Because of all of us. We haven't 
worked hard enough at cancer educa- 
tion and service to patients. And we 
still haven’ t given enough money for training 
physicians, for clinics, and for research. 


Yes, The Sword of Hope—symbol of 
the American Cancer Society’s struggle 
against a mighty implacable enemy—is 
stronger and sharper than ever. If it 
isn’t being wielded as powerfully as it 
might be, it’s simply because more help 
is needed from everyone. Much more! 
Won’t you please give really generously, 
this year—? 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 


Man’s cruelest 


GENTLEMEN: 
C] Please send me free information on cancer. 


[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
enemy to the cancer crusade. 


strike back 


Give 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 


bE ee ee ee 


According to Sales Management's 
1955 Survey of TEST MARKETS* 


BUFFALO RANKS Ist 
among cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 
and 3rd AMONG ALL CITIES OVER 500,000 


(1st jn Drugs — 3rd in Food) 


For your most ECONOMICAL test... 


use the Daily Courier-Express. It’s 160,452 
circulation blankets the 8 Western New York 
counties, reaching those families—nearly 4% 
of the total—with most money to spend. 


For your most COMPLETE test... 


use the Sunday Courier-Express—the State's 
largest newspaper outside of Manhattan. It 
will carry your sales message to nearly all 
families in the 8-county market. 


Representatives: 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT -« Pacific Coast: DOYLE & HAWLEY 


surFFaLco COURIER-EXPRESS 


Director 
of Merchandising 


Successful N.Y. C. company in a highly competitive 
beverage field wants man to plan and direct its 
product promotion to grocery trade. 


The man selected must have experience comparable 
to soap or grocery product manager. 


Salary commensurate with experience and past earn- 
ings record, which MUST be stated in your resume. 
Liberal benefits included. Large opportunity for 
advancement. 


All negotiations in strictest confidence with special 
arrangements made for men presently employed. 


BOX 3126 


Although the town permits no 
heavy industry, new and expanding 
businesses speed the year-round flow 
of income and sales. . . . Lauderdale 
sees itself as a “distribution center 
for Latin America.” Port Everglades 
is the deepest Atlantic port south of 
Norfolk. Monthly aircraft movements 
at Broward International Airport 
have climbed to 7,000... 

At Coral Ridge’s own weekly staff 
meeting that evening, Jim Hunt had 
more to say about potentials and the 
means to make the most of them. (He 
passed around a $50 gold piece to 
show us what money looks like.) 

Don McVey summarized the 
week’s sales progress . . . Jack Hunt 
told of plans to increase mortgage 
business . .. When H. H. Minds re- 
ported on construction work, Jim 
Hunt was led into a dissertation on 
good will, or casting bread on waters: 
Coral Ridge had just built a United 
Lutheran Church. Long before the 
Lutherans had a church, Coral Ridge 
lent them a building for services .. . 
and later sold them an $85,000 plot. 


Make It Clear 


Jim Hunt, Jr., in charge of dredg- 
ing and heavy equipment, mentioned 
a “little job” just signed in Colombia, 
South America . . . Ted Dunn said 
that Rentals now manages $700,000 
of apartment buildings, swapped for 
vacant land, and expects to derive 
$200,000 of income from them this 
year .. . When another rentals man 
showed a proposed ad, Jim Hunt, Sr., 
said: “Change it. Put some sparkle 
into it. Make it clear. Tell the gro- 
cer, the barber, the plumber what 
business you’re in. Get John Hagan 
to cut off the rough edges.” 

He believes in “three ways to get 
results from advertising: Mouth to 
ear, visual, and direct mail—if prop- 
erly handled . . . We must tell our 
present lists about the summer vaca- 
tion package. Write each prospect a 
personal letter—with enough infor- 
mation in it to get him to answer.” 

The president surveyed his 30 ex- 
ecutives and managers and _ said, 
“Some of you men are here in body 
only .. .” By then it was nearly 9 
p.m. and they’d all been working at 
least a dozen hours. But Hunt was 
just swinging into stride: “The man 
who really works gets the business. 

“You aren’t boys any longer. 
You're playing the game of life now. 
I am only the coach. I give you the 
chance to learn the position for which 
you're best qualified. But get inter- 
ested in the game. When you love it, 
you become outstanding.” 

Except for work, Jim Hunt’s one 
“game” today is chess— which he 
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plays earnestly, at odd moments. He 
likes to think of money as the pieces 
in the chess game of business. 

Later he told me how he goes about 
picking and developing people. ““When 
a man joins our ‘home,’ he must meet 
our standards . . . We try to help 
him pinpoint his ambitions. We ask 
about his interests and abilities and 
his background—back to his grand- 
father . . . I don’t believe in ‘aptitude 
tests.’ . . . Then we let him see our 
whole operation. After others have 
talked with him, I ask him a few 
pertinent questions. 

“An executive’s greatest attribute 
is his ability to understand his men 
. .. Here we put a new man into the 
pool to see if he can swim—and how. 
We let each man develop as fast as 
he can. We show him tough problems, 
to learn how he would meet them. 

Although Coral Ridge still has 
some round pegs in square holes, Hunt 
has fired no one. (This might reflect 
on his judgment in picking the men 
in the first place.) He is said to keep 
the outfit too small for the growing 
size and complexities of its business. 
But for those who can take it, this 
should mean a broad education—as 
well as “religion.” 

From Chevrolet production genius 
Bill Knudsen, Jim Hunt says, he 
learned to “simplify parts.” To Dick 
Grant he credits some of his selling 
approaches. Brigham Young’s vision 
for Salt Lake City helped stimulate 
him in community planning. 

He emphasizes that planning must 


be practical: “‘(1) Think of time in 
terms of dollars, and (2) don’t be too 
far ahead of the market.” 

His days and nights seem clut- 
tered. He rarely makes an appoint- 
ment, and the file of callers through 
the always-open door is endless. He 
may miss out on lunch, but always 
manages a hearty dinner (steak 
every night for 20 years), before he 
goes back to work until midnight. 
Jim Hunt does not believe in illness, 
and he’s sure that “no one ever died 
of overwork.” Sunday is a good time 
for getting in some extra licks. 
(When Arthur Galt arrived on a 
recent Sunday afternoon, Hunt was 
pleased to note that several men were 
on duty.) 

But although he thinks, talks and 
moves fast, associates say that Jim 
Hunt makes no snap judgments, on 
important matters. They call him a 
“horse trader, who will wear the 
other guy down.” 

Galt may return after a long ab- 
sence and, noting all the bustling 
progress, say, “I feel just like Rip 
Van Winkle.” But Hunt can’t rest 
until the next morning... 

When Lauderdale and Broward 
County have been built up to his 
liking, he will find other Edens. Al- 
ready he is a consultant on real estate 
developments in other parts of the 
country. He confided to me that he 
might soon expand “Coral Ridge” to 
the State of Maryland. 

I must find out about the Sun- 
shine there. The End 


What a Salesman Has to! 


A salesman has to be active. No matter how much he knows about 
the line or how long he has known it, if he isn’t active he isn’t making 
the sales he should make. His territory may be good or it may be 
mediocre potentially. But whatever the potential is, the results are 
going to be poor if he doesn’t work it. 


A salesman has to know the product he is selling. And when he is 
selling a product like farm equipment — which the buyer uses in his 
own business — the salesman has to know the customer’s business, too. 
Farming is getting more specialized all the time. So are the machines 
that we make. The good salesman today has to be well informed, so 
that he can fit the machine as exactly as possible to the farmer’s 
needs. We want that customer to have the right machine for his Job. 
If he has, the job will be well done, it will be done at the right kind 
of cost, and the customer will be satisfied. A satisfied customer is the 
only kind who gives you, or me, the repeat business that we have to 


have in order to keep going. 


A salesman has to be determined. He must stay on the job until 
he makes the sale, and not be discouraged because he fails at the 
first try, or®the fifth, or the seventh. They tell us a championship 
ball team is the one that wins the close games. And a champion sales- 
man is a man who sells the hard prospects as well as the easy ones. 


—From an address, “Looking Ahead,” by John L. Mc- 
Caffrey, president, International Harvester Co., before 
the Texas Hardware & Implement Association, Dallas. 
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ADVERTISING POSTCARDS 
and LITERATURE in 

4 corors at 
BUDGET PRICES 


You, like Kaye-Halbert, can secure 
advertising and sales promotional literature 
and postcards in full natural color 

at prices to meet a limited budget 

Write today for samples and information 
to the nearest Crocker office. 

Dept. S-ba 


H.$. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 720 Mission + LOS ANGELES, 2030 E. Yih 
CHICAGO, 350 N. Clark * NEW YORK, 100 Hudsor 
BALTIMORE, 1600 S. Cliaton 


A LONG-ESTABLISHED MANAGE. 
MENT CONSULTING FIRM is cur- 
rently seeking several outstanding 
men to add to its staff because of the 
continued growth of its marketing 
activities. College graduates between 
the ages of 28 and 35 with at least 
5 years experience in the marketing 
area are needed. Candidates should 
have a working knowledge of these 
areas: sales organization, sales con- 
trols, market analysis, and methods 
of distribution. 


Successful applicants must be: 
© Analytical 


© Capable of working effectively with 
top management 
® Resourceful 


in developing original 
solutions to + probi 


Send complete resume of experience, 
education and personal background. 


WRITE BOX 3125, SALES MANAGEMENT 


L.H.B.M.A. 


For the sales-advertising director who 
wants an out-of-the-ordinary direct mail 
campaign. L.H.B.M.A. is unusual, effective, 
economical, exclusive—but not for ‘stuffed 
shirt’’ organizations, Write for details. 
GYMER-—~2121 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 
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Coming Soon... 


“Get ’'Em to Test It... 

And It’s Nine-Tenths Sold” 
How a growing industrial com- 
pany successfully attacks pros- 
pects’ resistance to change. 

Sales Management 
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MANUFACTURING SALES in May continued at record 
levels despite a slight decline in automotive deliveries 


which had sparked the upswing since 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. ... 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
iper Inc. 
American Tele —— & Telegram Com- 
pany (Classified) 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 
American Week! 
Agency: Grant Advertising 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Agency: The Brady Company Inc. 
Associated Publishers, Inc. 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: Kudner Agency, oo 
Booth Michigan New 
Agency: The Fred M. 
Buffaio Courier Express 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan Inc. 
Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. 
The Burkhardt Company 
Agency: E. C. Watkins ‘ Company 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 

Agency: Don Kemper Company, Inc. 
Capital Airlines 

Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 
Celluplastic Corporation 

Agency: Heffernan & McMahon, Inc. 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Company 

Agency: The Aitkin-Kyneti Company 
Civil Engineering 

Agency: The McCarty Company 
Cleveland Press 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
CBS Television Spot Sales 
Columbus Dispatch 

Agency: Kelly & Lamb 
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last fall. Strong 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Construction Equipment 

Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 
H. S. Crocker Company 

Agency: John O'Rourke Advertising 
Crossley-S-D Surveys 

Agency: Russell Birdwell & Associates 


Dell Publishing Company 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Do..er & Company 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 
Doval Sales Company 
Agency: Fradkin Advertising Company 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Company 


Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company 
Erie Times 


man 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
William Feather Company 
Federated Publications (Lansing State 
Journal) 
Agency: Denman & Baker, Inc. 
Fort Wayne Newspapers 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. 

Agency: James Thomas Chirurg 
Greensboro News & Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Frederick E. Gymer 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. ....2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell- Ewald. Company 
Hearst Advertising Service 
Agency: Charles W. Hoyt Sempiny, Inc 
Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


demand for fabricated metal products, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment as well as steel highlight the current 
broad economic advance. 


Hinde & Dauch 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
Schuyler Hopper Company 
House Beautiful 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


indianapolis Star & 
Agency: Caldwell, * ae % Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc. 


Jobber Product News 
Agency: Torkel Gundel ‘Advertising 


KOA (Denver) 
Agency: Ball & Davidson, Inc. 
Keeney Publishing 
Agency: W. J. Williams Advertising Agency 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 
Klein Institute 
Agency: Philip |. Ross Company 
H. S. Krueger—Flowers of Hawaii 
Agency: Abbott Kimball Company of 
alifornia 


Los Angeles Times 
Agency: Smalley, Levitt & Smith 
Louisville Courier Journal & Times 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Av ri ing 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Mayfair & Lennox Hotels 
Agency: H. George Bloch Advertising 
Memphis Press-Scimitar¢:ommercial 


pea 

Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc. 
Miami Herald . 

Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 

Agency: Olmsted & Foley 
Mill & Factory 

Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 
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“This is the size we buy in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


(KING SIZE CIGARETTE 


Sales Management Figures 
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Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap. ‘ 
Associates, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Compan 
— atten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Moline Di 
Agency: 


atch 
lement T. Hansen Company 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 


NBC-Filin 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Nationa! Car Rental System, Inc. 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 


National Folding Box Company 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 
New York Journal American 
Agency: Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, Inc. 
New York Time 
Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor 


New Yorker 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Oriando Sentinel & Star 
Agency, Hammond, Inc 


Penton Publishing 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


Petroleum Processing 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Portiand Oregonian 
Agency: Cole & Weber 
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Greensboro 
News and Record 
GREENSBORO, 


Represented by 
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Portland Press Herald Express 
Providence Journal Bulletin 


Railway Express A 
Agency: Benton & a Inc. 
Reyeenne. Metals Company 
gency: Buchanan & Company, 


Rock Isiand Argus 
Agency: 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 


Clement T, Hanson Company 


PERSONAL PREFERENCES PREDOMINATE in 
the Greensboro ABC Retail Trading Area — where 
1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million people account 
for 1/5 of the state’s $3-billion in retail sales... 
All along the competitive selling front —in food, 
furniture, apparel, automotive, jewelry, general 
merchandise, drug,’ hardware or lumber — the 
Growing Greensboro Market consistently accounts 
for more than its share of retail purchases... . 
Whatever your line of goods or services may be, 
you can rely on the Growing Greensboro Market 
to deliver a king-size selling job — especially when 
you use the 100,000-plus daily circulation of the 
GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD.... 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the Growing 
Greensboro Market, and with selling influence in over halt 
of North Carolina! 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


EX 


(continued) 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


Thomas Publishi 
Agency: W.N. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


udson 


Inc. Troy Record Newspapers 


United Van Lines, | 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc. 


U S News & World Report 
Agency: The Caples Company 


Agency: Ephriam Holmgren Advertising 
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San Diego Union-Tribune 


Agency: Barnes Chase Company 


Sawyer's Ipc. 


WENS-TV (Columbus) 
Agency: Kelly & Lamb 


WHO-AM (Des Moines) 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 


Agency: Carvel, Nelson & Powell 


Scranton Times 


Agency: Herald Advertising Agency Inc. 


Sheraton Corporation of America 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Inc. 


Sickles Photo wer 
Agency: M. D. Lasky Company 


Sioux City Journal & Tribune 


Spokesmon-Review & Spokane Daily 


Chronicle 


Agency: Honig-Cooper Company 


Springfield nee coeee 


Successful Farm 
Agency: L. E. +1 


Sweet's Catalog Service 


Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 


Service 


WPOR (Portland) 
Agency: Simonds, Payson Company, Inc. 


WPRO (Providence) 


WSYR (Syracuse) 
Agency: The William T. 


Wall Street Journal 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


Lane Company 
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p vonin Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Worcester Telegram Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


World Wide Art Studios 
Agency: Merrill Kremer, Inc. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Idle thought two months after 
Easter: Why would anything as in- 
nocent as a lily tote a pistil? 


Speaking of which, the present gen- 
eration must wonder what “the roto- 
gravure” mentioned in Irving Berlin’s 
Easter Parade was. 


I tried this headline on Cadillac’s 
merchandising manager, M. E. 
Fields, but GM policy is gun-shy on 
ideas coming from the outside: 
“Cadillac, the beautiful, from ‘C’ to 
shining ‘c’.” 


Don Southgate thinks we should 
know about a road-sign just outside 
Syracuse: “Drive Carefully. We can 
Wait. Carl J. Ballweg, Funeral 


Directors.” 


Toast on a cocktail napkin: “Here’s 
to alcohol . . . which often makes one 
see double and feel single!” 


PLUCK: What it takes to play 
the harp. 


Professor Richard J. Dowling of 
Holy Cross says repugnance to tax- 
collectors is “a persistent infantilism.” 
Shake hands with a guy who ought 
to be in diapers! (Me!) 


Any boss would be glad to give his 
workers a guaranteed wage if some- 
one, in turn, would give him a guar- 
anteed profit. It’s as simple as that. 


Copywriters At Work Dep’t: In 
atomic-conscious Colorado, a dairy 
has come up with a new ice-cream 
flavor: Chocolate Fallout. 


For some reason, by-lined adver- 
tising copy never seemed to catch on, 
aside from that like Miss Sasser’s. 
Your reporter’s alma mater, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, tried it for awhile, but 
clients evidently decided their own 
signature was all the by-line an ad 
needs. 


Boys will be boys, but, as someone 
said, they don’t have to be the James 
Boys. 


Preferred version for householders : 
The postman always brings twice. 


Rhythm Section: “The wheel of 
your car is a wheel-of-chance. Handle 
it with care.”—Maryland Casualty. 


I like that sign reported in a Texas 
restaurant: “All you can eat for 


$200.” 


For a booklet telling about the 
awful carnage on our highways (35,- 
500 killed in 1954!), Travelers’ In- 
surance Co. picked a pat title: “Mis- 
guided Missiles.” 


When Teddy Roosevelt, an advo- 
cate of simplified spelling, was de- 
feated on the Bull Moose ticket, the 
old New York World ran a one-word 
editorial that has never been topped 
for cleverness: “Thru!” 


It would be a cute twist if some 
advertiser should say his product 
“Contains no chlorophyll.” 


The early predicter gets the bird, 
but here goes: Dr. Tonas Salk for 
Time’s Man-of-the-Year. 


As the story goes, one of King 
Arthur’s knights reported his horse 
had been lost in battle, and asked to 
borrow the King’s Great Dane till 
a more suitable mount could be pro- 
vided. The King considered and said: 
“T wouldn’t send a knight out on a 
dog like this.” 


Fra Elbertus 


On May 7, 1915, the British liner Lusitania was sunk by 
torpedoes fired by the German submarine U-39, off Old 
Head of Kinsale, Ireland. Among the 114 Americans who 
went down with her was Elbert Hubbard, known affec- 
tionately as “Fra Elbertus.” 


Count von Bernstorff, German Ambassador to the U. S. 
at the time, had inserted small display-ads in New York 
and Philadelphia newspapers, advising Americans not to 
travel in British ships that might be carrying contraband. 


If memory serves, Elbert Hubbard said that he had never 
been torpedoed; that it might be “an interesting experi- 
ence." (How interesting can an experience get?) 


Advertising and selling lost one of its most colorful char- 
acters in that sinking. At the Roycrofters Press, East 


Aurora, N. Y., Mr. Hubbard had built quite a following 
through publication of two magazines, The Fra and the 
pocket-size Philistine . . . typographical gems. 


His most-quoted line was: “If you would avoid criti- 
cism, say nothing, do nothing, be nothing.” Once, in flip- 
pant mood, he had said: “There is nothing new under the 
sun... or a harem-skirt,” a freakish style of his era. 


He was one of the first and last to have by-lined adver- 
tisements (before Nancy Sasser and some others using that 
pattern). Elbert’s signed copy took the standard form: 
“Little Journey Through a Widget Factory,” or whatever. 


Over the years, he collected short verse and prose that 
appealed to his literary tastes and published them in Elbert 
Hubbard's Scrapbook. 
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me ORLD'S FIRST TURBO-PROP AIRLINER 


YOU GET more buying action from your 
advertising when you place it in the medium 
from which, more than any other, people get 
their buying ideas. And, on the basis of 
results, that medium is the newspaper. 

Thru the newspaper, to a degree unequalled 
by any other medium, people get the stimulus 
and satisfaction they seek. It is their primary, 
and for most their exclusive, source of the in- 
formation, direction and help they want in 
order to get more out of life. 

As Chicago’s most dynamic newspaper, the 
Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 


New York City 
E. P. Struhsacker 
220 E. 42nd St 


Detroit 
A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 


W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bldg. 


hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. 
Their buying attracted to the Tribune during 
the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1954 more 
than $55,000,000.00 in advertising. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to 
discuss with you a plan that will help you 
build a consumer franchise for your brand 
among Tribune readers that will increase your 
sales and give you a stronger position in the 
multi-billion dollar Chicago market. Why not 
ask him to call today, while the matter is fresh 
in your mind? 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Blvd. 


